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league are risking much. Bulgaria expecially, lying as 
it does on the main road of a possible advance of the 
Ottoman power upon the allies, is laying itself open to 
a vengeance, in the event of a triumph of Turkish arms, 
which may well cause the world to shudder. Yet she 
has taken her position at the front of the alliance bravely, 
without vainglory and with an earnestness that ap- 
proaches the exalted ideal of the Crusades. 


a 


It is a curious thing that a speaker will take an audi- 
ence into his confidence to a degree impossible with even 
the closest friend. If we want to know a man’s inmost 
mind on the highest subjects in the world, we have to go 
to his books or hear some discourse of his. ‘There is a 
reserve that seems to tighten the nearer we approach 
each other, and release itself when we are in the presence 
of our fellow-creatures. ‘T'o this anomaly we owe the fact 
that the injunction of Jesus as to secrecy in prayer may 
be fulfilled in public worship. In the presence of a com- 
mon humanity bent on the same purpose the secrets of 
men’s hearts have been brought into prayer. ‘Enter 
into thy closet,” becomes a spiritual direction, and in 
the public sanctuary men find themselves praying in 
secret as nowhere else. What lifelong intimacy will 
not bring is realized in what friends hear from one, though 
a stranger, who speaks of things too private for personal 


converse, but true to what is in the common heart. As- 
sociation brings out what isolation hides. ““Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name,’’ Jesus said, 


“there am I in the midst of them.” 
a 


THE struggle with circumstance develops something 
that no fortune can give. Many a parent able to equip 
children with every advantage wonders how to gain for 
them what those without such advantages gain for that 
very reason. Artificial methods of providing training 
in independence do not work because nothing can make 
them entirely genuine. Nothing but real contest can 
make spiritual muscle. The voice of affection which 
says what Peter said to Jesus, ‘This shall not be unto 
thee, O Lord,” and protects the growing life from stress, 
accomplishes only harm. We can say of it again, “Get 
thee behind me, Satan! for thou savorest of the things of 
men and not of God.” ‘The only thing that can give 
youth the benefit of self-dependence is to remove any 
other, And so society will always profit most by the 
vigor of those who have gained it at the risk and cost of 
blood. With all the need of diminishing poverty, any 
scheme that would abolish it would be a social deliques- 
cence. For some natures the pressure of real poverty en- 
forces lessons that could not be learned otherwise. ‘The 
successful contact with that actual risk underlies all de- 
sirable prosperity. i 


Ir has lately been said, apparently with approval, 
that the difference ‘between the sermon and the Sunday 
newspaper is becoming somewhat unsettled, that the dis- 
tinction between the church and the mass-meeting is 
becoming dubious. Fortunately dubious, we may join 
in saying, so far as the things church and mass-meeting, 
sermon and newspaper, have in common are really com- 


mon to them,—things in which their lines of effort join; 


but unfortunately dubious if the merging is at the cost 
of what people find nowhere but in churches, which keep 
clear the service human nature clearly demands. The 
church has something to fear from its friends, the friends 
to its good works in whom has crept a spiritual insensi- 
bility or has grown an absorption in duties to the forget- 
fulness of their ever-requisite springs. 
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to assist in this confusion and become lost in it themse 
points to a most insidious peril. ‘The independence that 
takes the most courage is coming’to be not the indepen- 
dence which boldly turns the churches to good causes — 
outside their doors, but the independence which stands 
for the primacy of what remains inside their doors. The — 
heroism of the prophets in the coming generation will 
find its opportunity and its call, not so much in their — 
causing their voice to be heard in the streets, as in their — 
upholding the dignity and supremacy of the spiritual — 
life, and steadfastly maintaining the sanctity of occasions — 
where is heard the still small voice. 


Vision and Reality. 


Native to the human soul are visions of a possibility 
that far exceeds any present attainment of the slow moving 
intellect or the reluctant bodily powers. Recent dis- 
coveries in the haunts of pre-historic cave-dwellers have — 
shown them as brutes and savages, indeed, but also as 
men with poetic sensibilities and some power of per- 
formance as artists. It is pleasant to learn that even 
our most savage ancestors had a tendency towards monog- — 
amy and a distinct longing to escape the more sordid 
and brutish conditions of primitive life. . 

These men fought with wild beasts, conquered them, 
lived upon their flesh, and then sketched their pictures 
upon the walls of their cave - dwelling, and even made © 
collections. to form a museum of their achievements as 
forerunners of a civilization such as had not then ap- 
peared upon the earth. They not only fought with and ~ 
conquered the wild beasts, but also, like wild beasts, they — 
fought with rival tribes, or, like beasts of prey, made 
spoil of weaker tribes and their possessions. ‘The deeds 
of native depravity were sown in those far-off days, but — 
the deeds of progress and the most refined virtues were — 
then also sown, the wheat among the tares. 

‘The human race carries within itself a full record of its fi 
past history. Every human creature is the product of 
all the ages that have preceded it, and, if rightly observed 
and interpreted, would show all the forces and processes | 
that have made it what it is to-day. It may be that 
in all the world there is no more wonderful thing than a — 
drop of blood in the heart of a new-born child: on it © 
an expert,’ who had learned the language in which Nature 
records her secrets, might read the whole past as a 
of humanity and from it prophesy the whole future of 
our race. 

One of the most encouraging results of any adequate 
study of human nature is the conviction that mercy and — 
truth, justice and mutual service, are provided for and 
inevitable. They come late because the roots of life grow — 
in deep soil and the blossom and fruitage of life are prod- — 
ucts which flourish in the upper air. ¥ 

Man began near the earth on which he was to live, a _ 
magnificent and happy animal, having in full force all the — 
powers, propensities, and needs of the animals that he — 
was to live with, to conquer, to tame, or to destroy. He 
was not so big as the elephant or so strong as the ox 
or so swift as the deer. But he was more cunning than — 
the fox, as resolute as the lion, and his arrow and spear 
were swifter than the flight of the eagle. 

Man was a happy animal, but he was also a living 
soul, and in the full flow and power of that happy animal — 
life the new-born soul of man began to assert itself. Man : 
began to conquer not only the animal world around him, 
but he also began to rule the animal within, to ride it as a _ 
warrior rides his war-horse to battle. He made of it 
also a beast of burden, and then, as knowledge grew, | 
learned to extend its power through WeanOne, tools, ¢ 
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machinery, until the animal man has put at the disposal 
of the spirit every invention by which to-day the spirit 
of man rules the world. As the spirit in man wrought 
these miracles, the spirit itself expanded and unfolded the 
nature of man, a thing of life so curiously put together 
that it holds within itself to-day every quality that the 
race ever had, from the earthward-looking Adam to the 
heaven-regarding Christ. 

Calvinism made much of the confessions of the apostle 
Paul, a man who said, ‘‘ Wherefore, O King Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision,’ but who also 
described himself as a slave to his lower nature. But 
his confession of failure is but an honest reflection of all 
human experience. He must be a very fortunate saint or 
a very stupid sinner who has never felt the self-contempt 
that comes when he sees that he is slow of heart and un- 
skilful to change his ideal thought into ideal action. 
Paul fought with beasts at Ephesus. If he fought with 
them, he must have conquered them, or he would not have 
come off alive. No doubt, when the fight was on, all the 
savage temper in him was aroused, and to conquer wild 
beasts he may have fought like a beast, and then, when it 
was all over, he found it difficult to rise again to the level 
of that heavenly vision to which he was never willingly 
disobedient. 

History repeats itself in every generation, visions solicit 
and realities disenchant the many, and yet the vision is 
never wholly lost. Sometimes the visions relate only to 
physical comfort and economic well-being, but more and 
more, to use Tennyson’s phrase, it appears “that God 
has mingled with the game.’’ With the slightest recog- 
nition of partnership with him the realities of life become 
more inviting, work more desirable, and the visions of a 
better life more persistent. G. B. 


A Church Universal. 


It was in 1838 that classic and orthodox Boston was 
astounded by the address of a young minister, who as- 
serted that there was one common meeting ground for 
all humanity with God. It was Ralph Waldo Emerson 
giving utterance to his Divinity School Address at Har- 
vard, entitled ‘‘The American Scholar.’’ He went so 
far as to assert that isolation and peculiarity do not define 
genuine Christianity; that not only did Jesus belong to 
all humanity, but that all humanity belonged to Jesus, 
and that whoever lost sight of this kernel of truth lost the 
whole force of Christianity. Theodore Parker, listening 
to him, began to preach that there was ‘‘one religion in 
all the world,” ‘‘revealed, in divers forms, to different 
peoples.’ He asserted that we had no call to pronounce 


any form of religion false because it did not accept 


our miracles and our aspirations. 

The growth of toleration was steady from the day 
when Parker was excluded from every pulpit but one in 
Boston until he was heard substantially in every metro- 
politan pulpit in America. The Parliament of Religions 
was called in 1903. It was the first great recognition of 
national faiths and race religions as genuine. Not a few 
were ready for it, yet it startled the whole religious world. 
It called together not only the nobler minds of the Prot- 
estant pulpits and of the Catholic faith, but brought us 
from the Orient sanctified men of every faith. Dharma- 
pala, the Buddhist, dressed in his yellow robes, preached 
from the platform of the Congress as pure Christianity as 
was ever uttered. He taught us that reverence for the 
divine life without which religion is a show and a pre- 
tence. It was a revolutionary era, not only for the 
absence of contention, but for the presence of that com- 
mon spirit of good-will and uplooking, which foretold 
farther stages of organic human brotherhood. 
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For a long period we heard much about “tolerance.” 
Nothing of that sort is in the air at the present day. 
Instead of this we allow that every human being should 
be encouraged in freedom of thought and independent 
aspirations. “Let no one stand between you and the 
Father,” said Emerson, and this royal axiom of soul 
piety has become the watchword of human progress. 
This is God’s world, and it is filled with love. It is not 
an accursed place, nor is man, even at the worst, given 
over by those laws that work for righteousness even to 
the uttermost and the downmost. Free thinking has 
become religious duty. 

What did Jesus himself do to help on a golden age of 
human brotherhood? Did he preach a new and sepa- 
rated religion? With a modern searchlight it is impos- 
sible to find anything of this sort in the Gospels. They 
come with the announcement of peace and good-will to 
all men,—not only peace from the sword, but peace from 
ill counsel. Jesus summed up a thousand jarring faiths 
in the simple axiom that we should love God with all our 
hearts, and our neighbors as ourselves. He gave us the 
Golden Rule, and with the Golden Rule alone Plato and 
Confucius and Buddha, Parker and Pius IX. and Martin 
Luther could all co-operate. Lincoln agreed to join any 
church that would stand strictly on the Golden Rule. 
Jefferson and Franklin were of the same spirit,, Indeed it 
is hard to imagine-what might have come from a Puritan 
creed as simple and genuine and as free from appurtenances 
as this summary of all gospel and law given us by the 
Christ. Jefferson undertook to draw up a platform of 
common principles of religion, so also did Franklin. We 
have wasted invaluable time in getting rid of the un- 
common principles belonging not to humanity at large. 

The air is full of fellowship, a yearning of humanity 
to get together. This is due, of course, very largely to 
the internationalism which has come about through the 
reign of steam. ‘The open door demanded by McKinley 
in Manchuria specifically included two things,—freedom 
of trade and freedom of preaching. ‘The missionary and 
the merchant are expected to move side by side. It 
would be a strange sound in any of our churches to-day 
that spoke of the Catholic Church as the Scarlet Woman 
or of Mohammed as the False Prophet, yet fifty years 
ago nothing was more common. Not only are sects drop- 
ping into each other by natural affinity and cohesion, but 
the great world religions are reaching hands over all 
sorts of barriers. The Bahaist came to this country 
sincerely anxious to enlighten us as to the new and 
higher Persian hope and outlook, but he found that we 
were something like a hundred years on the road. 

What can the Roman Catholic Church now do in the 
way of helping on the universal religion? Can it escape 
the bondage of the past, and become a religion of the 
future,—the religion of continuous creation instead of 
a religion of history? Deserted of France, as it was of 
England, with Spain officially committed to religious fel- 
lowship, why can it not extend its blessing to all the 
upward lookers of this generation? It might once more 
lead the world in the newer day of higher faith and a 
broader hope. 

The religion of the future, when it comes to its inheri- 
tance, will of course be the ethical phase of the evolution 
hypothesis. It will involve a divine life, filling all space 
and all time, ‘in whom man lives and moves and has his 
being,” —Darwinian to be sure, but not one whit less 
Pauline. It will establish a religion of character and not 
of creeds; of morality fused with social devotion, and 
enlightened by sound philosophy. No careful thinker 
nor any leading scientist now asserts the universe in 
materialistic terms. ‘The recognized underlying fact of 
science is Infinite Purpose and Will,—the Christian adds 
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Good Will. We have the Golden Rule, and the phi- 
losophy of evolution, facing us forward and not back- 
ward. Why shall we not work together in and for the 
human family? ‘Time enough has been spent in assert- 
ing authority. Let us unite in demonstrating that we 
are the children of God. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Work of the Headquarters Staff. 


The members and supporters of the Association occa- 
sionally express a bit of legitimate curiosity about the 
employment of the considerable number of persons who 
have their desks at 25 Beacon Street. ‘The members of 
this staff are a little reluctant to talk about themselves, 
but recognize that the friends of the Association have 
a right to know how their representatives “occupy the 
time.” 

The headquarters staff on the pay-roll of the Associa- 
tion numbers twenty-six people,—fifteen men and eleven 
women. ‘The men include the president, the secretary, 
the assistant secretary, the treasurer, the publication 
agent, the four secretaries of the departments, the lecturer 
in the Department of Religious Education, the field secre- 
tary for New England, the shipping-elerk and his assis- 
tant, and janitor and his assistant. Of these men seven 
are ministers and eight are laymen. ‘The women include 
the treasurer’s clerk, the book-keeper, and clerk in the 
Department of Religious Education, and the assistant 
secretary in the same department, the five stenographers, 
the clerk in the Reception-room, and the telephone atten- 
dant. ‘The assistant secretary emeritus also has his 
accustomed seat in the building, but is relieved from the 
duties he performed for more than fifty years. Six other 
persons, one man and five women, have desks in the 
building, but are not on the regular salary list of the As- 
sociation. ‘These are the dean of the Tuckerman School, 
two clerks in the Women’s Alliance office, the secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, the president’s 
private secretary, and the secretary of the Ministerial 
Union’s Committee on the Supply of Pulpits. 

What are the occupations of the people on the regular 
pay-roll? Let us take some typical week and briefly 
describe their occupations. Last week, the week begin- 
ning Sunday, October 6, though it had in it one public 
holiday, will do as well as another. 

The janitor and his assistant have exercised their 
customary and efficient care of the building, furnaces, 
and elevator. ‘The shipping clerks have been busy with 
the constant stream of packages, big and little, that go 
from the shipping-room into the waiting express carts 
and despatch our books, tracts, manuals, and reports 
all over the country. During the five working days of 
the week nearly four hundred packages, averaging three 
pounds in weight, have thus started on their way. The 
different clerks, book-keepers, and stenographers have 
discharged their daily duties cheerfully and assiduously. 
The publication agent, Mr. Stebbins, has been superin- 
tending the delivery of the Annual Reports of the Asso- 
ciation, pushing the printing of the Year Book, sending 
to the printer the copy for the final volume of the Cen- 
tenary Edition of Parker’s Works, getting out the fall cata- 
logues of the Association’s publications, and overseeing 
the sale of books and Sunday-school material, the distribu- 
tion of the Calendar and Word and Work, the filling of 
orders for tracts, and the printing and binding of the books 
announced in the fall catalogue. 

The assistant secretary, Mr. Howe, was busy on Monday 
with his routine duties. On Tuesday he kept the records 


of the committees and the Board of Directors. On — 


Wednesday he travelled to Greenfield, attended the meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Society, went to Montague to 
look over the new parish house and returned to Green- 
field for the night. Thursday morning he spent at Mon- 
tague Conference with the Parish Committee and the 
Building Committee, arranging for the payment of the 
outstanding bills on the new parish house. The rest 
of the day he spent at Amherst looking over the church 
property, arranging for needed repairs to the building, and 
attending the evening social. Friday he spent at Holyoke 
conferring with the minister and trustees about the best 
ways of equipping the society with a new and adequate 
plant; and on Saturday he joined the president at Pitts- 
field in studying the best development of the new estate 
which the Association has bought for the use ‘of Unity 
Church. He remained in Pittsfield over Sunday in con- 
ference with the local committee and returned to Boston 
on Monday. 

The staff of the Department of Religious Education 
were equally busy.. On Monday came the regular meet- 
ing of the advisory council of the department,—best known 
as the Board of Directors of the Sunday School Society,— 
when the various committees reported and the plans 
for the development of the work were discussed. Mr. 
Lawrance was incapacitated by illness from fulfilling 
his other engagements for the week; but Dr. Starbuck 
and Miss Buck attended the fall meeting of the Sunday 
School Society at Greenfield, Miss Buck preaching the 
sermon on Tuesday evening and Dr. Starbuck giving 
the address on Wednesday morning. On ‘Thursday 
Dr. Starbuck spoke to the North Middlesex Conference 
at Stow and Miss Buck to the New England Associate 
Alliance at Concord, N.H. On Friday both Dr. Starbuck 
and Miss Buck addressed the New Hampshire Conference 
at Concord, and then returned to the office, where Miss 
Buck wrote editorials and articles for the Beacon and 
answered many inquiries by letter and in person about 
Sunday-school methods and supplies. She preached 
on Sunday, October 6, at Clinton, Mass., spoke to the 
Sunday-school, and addressed a meeting of teachers and 
parents. Dr. Starbuck journeyed to Philadelphia, speak- 
ing at Germantown on Saturday evening. On Sunday he 
preached at Germantown, and in the evening addressed 
a union Sunday-school meeting at the First Church in 
Philadelphia. 

The secretaries of the Departments of Foreign Rela- 
tions and of Social and Public Service spent the week-days 


at their desks, conducting the correspondence of their _ 


departments, conferring with visitors and inquirers, and 
arranging for the forthcoming meetings and Institutes 
which are to form a significant element in the work of 
these departments this year. Mr. Forbes preached both 
Sundays at Weston. ‘The secretary of the Department 


of Education, Mr. Foote, preached on Sunday, the 6th, at — 


Poughkeepsie, and made the arrangements for the con- 
tinuance of the services there for the coming winter. On 
Monday in New York he secured the preachers for a series 
of evening addresses at Poughkeepsie during November, 
visited Union Theological Seminary, and attended the 
ministers’ lunch. On Tuesday he was back at his desk 
and preparing the business for the board meeting in the 
afternoon. On Wednesday morning he was occupied 
with correspondence and interviews, the most important 
items being those in connection with the vacant pulpits 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., and Lawrence, Kan. ‘hat after- 
noon he conferred with representatives of the Young 
People’s Religious Union and of certain Boston churches 
about the plans which are under way for reaching young 
Unitarians from a distance who are now studying in 
Boston. On Thursday he went to Concord, N.H., when 
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he addressed the New England Associate Alliance. On 
Friday he lectured to the Tuckerman School on hymnody, 
met the other members of the hymn-book committee 
for a session, and in the afternoon met the committee 
appointed last spring by the Sunday School Society to 
consider the inclusion of children’s hymns in the new 
book. Saturday he spent preparing material to be sub- 
mitted to the hymn-book committee. 

The field secretary, Mr. Brown, has been in the Middle 
West attending the State Conference in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Iilinois, and Michigan, speaking in behalf of the national 
work and promoting the consciousness of common obli- 
gations. This last week he spent three days at the Ili- 
nois Conference at Urbana and then three days speaking 
and working at Quincy and Bloomington, Ill. He will 
get back to his desk on the 21st. The treasurer, Mr. 
Williams, has given a part of every day to his duties. 
Besides the routine of investment and reinvestment of 
the funds and the matters referred to in certain votes of 
the board as reported in another column, he has also 
been dealing with the details involved in the acquisi- 
tion of property for the churches at Pittsfield, Mass., 
at Memphis, Tenn., and Vancouver, B.C., and with prob- 
lems connected with the property at Salt Lake City and 
other places. 

The secretary has been daily at his desk, preparing and 
despatching the business connected with the board meet- 
ing of Tuesday, conducting the regular correspondence, 
listening to the different reports and appeals of many 
callers upon many errands, and bringing experience and 
sound judgment to the solution of their perplexities. Mr. 
Wilson, who is soon to start on a journey in the North- 
west that will take him to the Pacific coast, has also 
conducted the correspondence in the development of the 
programmes for the Ministers’ Institutes to be held at 
Spokane, Wash., and Berkeley, Cal. At such moments as 
have been at his disposal he has also done the necessary 
clerical work upon the Calendar, Word and Work, and 
in the Departments of Publication and Publicity in an- 
ticipation of some ten weeks’ absence from the office. 

The president preached on Sunday morning, the 6th, 
at the opening service of the Second Church in Boston, 
and then took train to Nashua, N.H., and preached in 
the evening at the installation of Rev. M. B. Townsend. 
Returning to the office on Monday, the morning was given 
to the mail and the callers and the regular reports of the 
heads of departments, and the afternoon to presiding 
at the meeting of the council of the Department of Relig- 
ious Education. ‘Tuesday came the business of the board 


and the three-hour meeting of the directors in the after- 


noon. Wednesday was given to the desk duties, chiefly 
the answering of letters from many different regions and 
upon widely separated matters; the building plans in 
Orlando, Fla., and Sacramento, Cal.; the proposed par- 
sonage at Jacksonville, Fla.; the new plans and hopes 
for the work in Tokio, Japan; the arrangements for a 
ministers’ meeting at Portland, Me. ‘here are many 
pleasant invitations to speak or preach. Some can be 
accepted,—the Middle States Conference at Toronto; the 
preaching appointments for Ithaca, N.Y., Worcester, 
Mass., Providence, R.I.; an anniversary address at 
Albany, N.Y.; and an installation at Schenectady, N.Y. 
Others must be regretfully declined,—the dedication of 
the new school-house at Shelter Neck, N.C., and the 
Michigan Conference at Grand Rapids: the expense and 
the distances are too great and time too precious. Every 
day on which he is at the office the president hears the 
reports of the department chiefs and consults with them 
about their special problems, suggesting ideas for further 
developments, giving authority for the use of the appro- 
priations that fall within his jurisdiction, and referring to 
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the board the matters which are beyond the president’s 
power to decide. ‘Thursday the president went to Con- 
cord, N.H., in the morning attending a meeting of the 
trustees of the Proctor Academy, then a ministers’ lunch, 
and in the afternoon a conference of the New Hampshire 
ministers about their individual and collective work and 
hopes. Friday another long day at the office, and Satur- 
day to Pittsfield to look over the new property, plan for 
its best use, confer with minister and people, and on 
Sunday to preach in Unity Church and take the evening 
train for Boston. So AEs 


Current Topics. 


THE attempt upon the life of Theodore Roosevelt at 
Milwaukee, on October 14, produced a sense of shock 
throughout the world and evoked even from the political 
opponents of the former President a universal expression 
of regret and an unanimity of condemnation of the act. 
For several days it appeared, because of the doubtful 
condition of the Progressive candidate for the Presidency, 
that the campaign which has stirred the nation would be 
abandoned by common consent in view of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
prospective inability to take part in it. Gov. Wilson; 
as soon as he heard of the event at Milwaukee, announced 
his intention to cancel all his future speaking ‘dates and 
to abandon the canvass until his disabled opponent should 
be able to resume his political activities. The develop- 
ment of events, however, changed the complexion of 
things at the beginning of the present week, when Col. 
Roosevelt had sufficiently recovered from the effects of 
the wound in his chest to announce his intention of 
re-entering the political arena at the earliest possible 
moment. 

ad 


UNEXPECTED developments have characterized the 
first week’s operations in the war between the quadruple 
league and the Ottoman Empire. It had been assumed, 
partly on the basis of repeated assurances from Con- 
stantinople, that the Turkish army was in a high state 
of preparedness, and that it would take the aggressive 
at the very beginning of the conflict. The initial move- 
ments in the struggle indicated, however, that the Otto- 
man army was either unprepared, or else for strategical 
reasons did not choose to adopt the tactics which had 
been predicted for it. Instead, it was the Balkan states 
and Greece that took the initiative by invading Turkish 
territory north of Adrianople, north of Uskub, and along 
the Greek frontier. The military activities of the first 
few hours indicated the intention of the allies to prosecute 
a rapid and vigorous campaign of aggression, possibly 
upon the theory that the Turkish forces were not suffi- 
ciently concentrated and were therefore open to the 
demoralization of a quick attack. 


& 


THE most interesting and most significant manoeuvre 
of the war at its inception is the situation of Adrianople, 
where, if Ottoman reports are to be credited, an army of 
from 250,000 to 400,000 was intrenched behind an 
elaborate system of fortifications at the beginning of the 
present week, prepared to offer stubborn resistance to 
the advance of a Bulgarian army corps on the road to 
Constantinople. It is a generally accepted axiom of the 
present complications in South-eastern Europe, that 
Adrianople controls the road to the Ottoman capital, 
and that the taking of the latter city would involve an 
immediate termination of the war, no matter what suc- 
cesses might be achieved by Turkish arms in other parts 
of the far-flung line of battle. Therefore it had been 
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assumed that the Ottomans would make a determined 
effort to maintain their hold upon Adrianople, with the 
chances in favor of a prolonged and bitterly contested 
siege of that strategic point. 


wt 


Tue Bulgarians, with a force approximating 250,000 
men of all arms, including a strong artillery detachment, 
began their movement upon Adrianople from Harmanli, 
about fifteen miles north of the Turkish frontier, on the 
day the proclamation of war was issued at Sofia. Last 
Friday the cable brought the information that the Bul- 
garian forces, under the command of Gen. Savoff, had 
crossed the frontier and had taken Mustapha Pasha, 
a fortified Turkish town seventeen miles north of Adrian- 
ople. The Ottoman resistance at this point was so 
perfunctory as to suggest either a state of actual un- 
preparedness at that point or else a move of strategy 
designed to bring the first trial of strength between the 
two opposing armies at the outworks of Adrianople itself. 
In the mean while another forward movement by the Bul- 
garians was directed at Kirk Kilisse, the secondary 
Turkish base, about twenty-two miles north-east of 


Adrianople. 
& 


Tue latter movement, it was surmised, was intended to 
throw a Bulgarian army around Adrianople and south of 
it, in order to cut off the Turkish retreat in the direction 
of Constantinople in case of the defeat of the defenders 
of Adrianople. At the same time the Bulgarians, with the 
captured Mustapha Pasha as their new base, were pushing 
their advance upon the main Turkish defences, and an 
official bulletin from Sofia last Monday gave the informa- 
tion that the attack upon the outer fortifications of the 
chief Ottoman stronghold had been begun and were being 
prosecuted with promise of ultimate success. Why the 
Turks had not made a more serious attempt to repel the 
advancing enemy at Mustapha Pasha, the first defence of 
Adrianople, and why they had not more effectually im- 
peded the subsequent operations of the Bulgarians, are 
questions which at the beginning of the week were puzzling 
the military experts who had pronounced the Turkish 
army prepared for an immediate and rapid invasion of 


Bulgaria. 
ad 


Tuus, despite the confident announcements from 
Constantinople, that the war would be carried quickly 
into the enemies’ territory by Turkey, the actual events 
indicated that all the fighting at the initial stage of the 
war would ‘be conducted within the Ottoman frontiers. 
Such a turn of actualities seemed to argue that the early 
assurances of preparedness issued at Constantinople had 
been premature, or else that the Ottoman commanders 
were exposing their forces to the demoralizing effects 
inseparable from being put on their defensive, for the sake 
of delivering a crushing blow at the allies at a time and 
place of their own choosing. ‘The latter contingency, 
however, did not seem to be borne out by the immediate 
facts, and the military experts were beginning to revise 
their forecasts of the trend of the operations and their 
confident prediction of a certain and quick triumph for 
Ottoman arms. 


Brevities, 


An enormous mass of interesting fifth-century B.C. 
documents have been unearthed on the island of Elephan- 
tine, and Prof. Meyer’s recent report on those that were 
sent to Berlin is of interest to scholars, though no English 
version is yet available. They are the records of a colony 
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of Jewish soldiers who guarded the Nile frontier, over — 


against Assouan, the Syene of Ezekiel. 


_Dr. Bellows said that one of the first proofs of the | 
divine origin of Christianity was that it had survived its — 


preachers. 


The Ministers’ Institute, as well as the General Con- 
ference, was born of Dr. Bellows’s passion for a fuller 
organization and expression of our denominational 
thought and life. 


It is one thing to be liberal and respectful to opinions 
you do not share, and quite another thing to convert your 
heart into an inn for the reception of strange guests, 
“vee hospitality to wild speculations and fantastic 
theories. 


A contemporary tells of a church in which the initials 
I. H. S. are so badly tangled up in the embroidered mono- 
gram of certain decorations that it inevitably suggests 
the dollar mark and reads like an exhortation to pay one’s 
pew rent. 


“Put yourself in his place” is instruction which in- 
volves a fundamental necessity in decisions about duty. 
No man can clearly decide as to his duty to his brother 
man unless he is able to imagine himself in the same cir- 
cumstances. Incidentally it is not a bad basis for good 
manners. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Free Church and Free Speech. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Implied in Mr. Dole’s article, “Pulpit and Academic 
Freedom,” is the significant fact that no one can speak 
the truth as he sees it if he be dependent upon others for 
the means of physical subsistence. Freedom of speech 
rests absolutely upon economic independence. From 
which is to be concluded that the man who wishes to 
give full utterance to his visions of truth—even under 
the wholesome limitations of the Golden Rule—must 
be able to provide for his own support. It is recorded that 
Paul was a tent-maker. Would it not have gone rather 
hard with him at the hands of the Galatians otherwise? 
And, could they have hushed him by “withholding sup- 


port” from him, would the world not be poorer to-day? — 


A certain Philadelphia banking firm told a certain elec- 
trician to draw upon them for any amounts necessary to 
his experiments in electricity; in other words, the banker 
supported the idealistic inventor. 
will be organized for the specific purpose of giving some 
devout and honest and intelligent man his time that he 


may go out into the wilderness of truth, and, returning, 
report, freely and fearlessly, what he has seen. Such 


a church will be a really free church: only such a church 
can do very much for furthering the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. Until such an one is gathered, let no minister 


think himself, however decorous and considerate the — 
presentation of his vision, to have any freedom of ex- 


pression commensurate with his visions, unless he can 
support himself. 
the real welfare of mankind at heart would do well to 


organize such a church and gladly support its minister, 
who, above all else, would be expected to be “obedient 


to the heavenly vision,” not only in deed, but in word. 


Such churches and such ministers are the imperative need _ 
A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


of the nation. 
NEEDHAM, Mass. 


Some day a church | 


Those souls who love truth and have 


ein 5 
Sie: 


* 
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The 


Genius in Neglect. 


A hawthorn bough in full and snowy bloom; 

Strange birds that flitted ever by the ship; 

Built on a broken branch, a little nest 

Upon whose eggs brooded the parent bird; 

Things unfamiliar floating on the tide,— 

All these to great Columbus gave the sign 

Of the new land he was about to touch. 

Such sights are manifold with thee, my soul! 

Such hints are breaking on thine eager eye. 

Strange fancies brood or else go winging past; 

Fresh forms and growths of Nature’s life appear; 

Things old as time, yet to the old world, new; 

The new expressions of accustomed thought. 

Thou art already on a new world’s verge, 

That mighty world is Genius—ah! but know 

Thou canst expect no better fate than his 

Who found that other! poverty, neglect, 

Follow the fate of him who finds a world, 

Whether it be of matter or of thought. 

Not now, not here, will be thy claim allowed, 

But long years hence when thou hast left thy clay, 

And all thy shackles moulder with its dust. 

Then shall men know the greatness of thy work, 

The littleness of those that lived with thee. 

Through mortal hurts, immortal glories come,— 

Push on to kneel upon thy new-found shore, 

And take possession in thy Sovereign’s name! 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates, in “ Risk and Other Poems.” 


Aunt Mary. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Aunt Mary is the last one of the old mammys to be 
found in this section. She has probably a touch of Indian 
blood,—at least she says she has, and is proud of it. She 
has square jaws and high cheek-bones, and her build is 
very solid. Best of all is her resolute eye that points 
backward to a wilful girl life. 

“Sure,” she says, ‘I was a pert piece, and I never got 
one lickin’ that I didn’t deserve, suh! I come neah bein’ 
the worst spoiled nigger in all Carolina.” 

“Then you think, Aunt Mary, that slavery was right?”’ 

“No, suh, slavery wasn’t right; but I wasn’t right, 
neither. I ain’t got no right to run down my ole mistress 
not till these darkies what can do what they please, 
pleases to do better than they does.” 

“What did you do when the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion set you free?”’ 

She set the flat-iron down quietly, folded her arms, and, 
with a far-away look, said: “‘I didn’t know what to do! 
Just blubbered! Cried for my mistress all day and all 
night, and I kept on crying for months! Everything 
was turned topsy-turvy. Who’s goin’ to feed dis nigger, 
that was the question, and whar was she going to sleep? 
The cook told me I was free! I told her I wasn’t free. 


She told me mistress had gone, and wasn’t comin’ back 


again. I told her mistress hadn’t gone, and then the 
butler told me I was free. I got downright mad and 
yelled at him. ‘Then I run upstairs to mistress’s room, 
and sure she was gone. ‘There I was thirteen years old, 
and nobody to take care of me. I run out into the street 
eryin’ as hard as I could, and a man said to me, ‘What 
you crying for, little girl?’ I said: ‘Don’t you talk to me. 
You go long. I ain’t free, and I’ve got a mistress.’ 
Well, I don’t know how it was. Only for months I didn’t 
do much else but jess blubber. Cryin’ for home, you see. 
You folks mustn’t think that ’mancipation just freed the 


darkies. It turned us out of doors. It made us shift 
for ourselves.” 
On another occasion, I said, “Tell me, Auntie, what 


do you think has been the effect of freeing the colored 


. a csp”? , : 


old woman stood straight up from the wash-tub, 
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wiping the suds from both arms, and then she struck 
one hand into the other, solid. 

“T hear tell,” she said, “a good deal lately about race 
question. I tell you, Mr. Powell, it ain’t a question be- 
twixt black folks and white folks. No, suh, tain’t,’’ and 
then another blow of one hand into the other. ‘‘ Not by 
a good deal, it ain’t. ‘The black folks is two sorts their- 
selves. ‘There’s we, the old sort, that works, and we 
likes to work. I can’t possibly sit down and do nothin’ 
a whole day at a time. I just ’bleeged to work. But 
these young darkies, they’s another race, I tell yo’. I 
say to ’um, ‘Whay yo’ squat round so for?’ ‘What’s the 
reason yo’ don’t use yo’ paws for something? That’s 
what they was made for.’ But laws, no! ‘They’s another 
race, suh! Black color don’t settle it,’ and one of her 
fists goes down into the wash-tub, “nor white color don’t 
settle it,’ and then the other fist goes down into the suds. 
“Tt’s work, suh, that draws the line. My belief is God 
give us hands to do somethin’ with, not jess lay in yo’ 
lap cept at meal time, and then keep mighty busy eating 
what other folks’ arms have earned.” 

“Then I take it, Auntie, that you think emancipation 
wasn’t a very good thing?”’ 

“No, suh! I don’t think no such thing. I don’t want 
to see no more slavery, but I don’t want to see no more 
lazy niggers made. Specially when I goes to,ehurch, I 
don’t want to hear nothin’ ’tall about mansions of rest 
not for black folk nohow. ‘They make mansions of rest 
mighty easy out of anything. Trust the darky to make 
a heaven of that sort anywhere. Ain’t got to die to get 
there, not they. Work, suh, that’s my gospel! Not 
shirkin’ and gettin’ out of it, heaven or no heaven. My 
Lord, Mr. Powell,’ and then both arms flew out of the 
tub with a flourish, “s’pose I want to be ’ternally sorted 
out with this stuff—lazy good-for-nothin’s? I won’t.” 

She added: “I mean ’mancipation is spoilin’ a whole lot 
of colored folk completely. Some of ’em’s comin’ out all 
right, and by and by there’ll be a siftin’. ’Mancipation 
might as well come when it did, as well as any time. 
Had to come any way. It had to come for you white 
folks more’n for us black folks. I s’pose yo’ heard us 
called ‘the white man’s burden.’ I tell yo’, white folks 
couldn’t run these Southern States two years alone.” 

I guess she was right. At least the burden is not all on 
one side. It certainly is an indisputable fact that the 
black man is an essential factor in doing the work laid 
out by the white people, as well as hisown. ‘The Southern 
States are by no means as hard put to it for help as are 
the Northern in harvest times. As I see them, they 
come and go in the turpentine woods, very much as white 
men; and, as for picking oranges, they do it with more 
singing and laughing, but otherwise with reasonable speed 
and skill. 

Aunt Mary probably had an outing with one of her 
grandchildren the other day; for, as I came in from the 
garden, I noticed she was fixing her tubs a good while, 
and, in a very quiet tone, she asked me what I thought 
I told her I did not 
think just going to a school-house and learning any sort 
of thing was worth the while. 

“Jess what I think myself. There’s my grandchildren 
now, when I want one of ’em to do an errand or feed de 
hens, why, Lordy! the fellow has got a lesson to study. 
Then they do sums all over my house with chalk,— 
‘addition and s’traction’ they call it. I tell yo’ I make ’em 
do s’traction in the garden,—s’tract weeds; and when I 
want ’em to s’tract taters, that’s a lesson that’s wuth 
while, suh.’”’ But she hurried to assure me that she 
wasn’t any way opposed to the schools, “‘any mo’ ’an to 
de churches.” She only wanted to know “what they 
learnin’, and what they going to do with it.” 
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“But these young ones will get mental discipline, any 
way.” 

She promptly said: ‘The best dis’pline I ever see was 
what made young folks most useful, and I’m ’bleeged to 
stick to that right along. ‘This here trottin’ every young 
nigger away from the garden and the orange grove three 
or four hours a day, to learn what two and two makes, 
I think it’s a deal of fuss about small things. Booker 
Washington, he’s de fellow; but you see we cain’t get 
such\teachers ’roun here—not yet.” 

“But,” I said, ‘Auntie, you don’t want your grand- 
daughters to wash clothes?” 

“Laws no, suh! Jess teach ’em to dirty clo’es, and 
leave it to us ole folks to wash ’em!’”’ She warmed up 
a little at this, struck both fists down into the wash-tub, 
looked over a shoulder with a grim grin, and said, ‘‘ Just 
as bad for yo’ white folks, though. Young white folks 
ain’t holpen much, my way of seein’, by stuffin’ their 
heads with more’n they can remember, and what they 
cain’t use.’ 

Auntie thinks things are really getting worse in some 
directions. I am sure she is mistaken about this. She 
believes so strongly in discipline that she misses it in com- 
parison with the old slave days. ‘There is nothing just 
now operative to create that delightful and loving being 
that bossed the Southern family before the war. We 
stand in honor bound to make freedom prove its worth. 
It is a good deal as she complains, that we have turned 
the old family topsy-turvy. ‘There are two ways of 
getting at the matter, one is that of the whites who pro- 
pose to ‘‘keep the nigger from running over us,’’ and the 
other is that of letting them work out their own salva- 
tion, by selection and elimination. My impression is 
that the race has got an immense amount of making in 
it, and that sloughing off will go on until the negro is 
industrially and socially a good product. Of one thing 
we may be sure, that the improved negro will not be a 
Caucasian. In the stock there is a philosophy, evolved 
away back in slavery days, or before that, that makes 
them always contented and happy. 

I have tried to get Aunty to open a bank account. 
She has promised, but never is quite ready. She “sure 
will some day.’’ One day she came out of the door, with 
her arms full of soiled clothes, flung them into the tub, 
and turned on me with: ‘‘See here, Mr. Powell, what’s the 
good of it, anyway? I don’t want a lot of stuff fer my 
folks to quarrel over when I dies. An’ then that ain’t 
all; they’d be wantin’ me to die so they could have the 
bank-book. Lordy! Ill get on jess as well as you’ns 
for all yo’ book. I'll work as long as I can, an’ then 
somebody will take care of me until I goes to pieces. 
Black folk get along their way about as well as white 
ones, and don’t have to lie awake so much thinkin’ ’bout 
bank-books. If we have ‘nough to eat and ’nough to 
drink and ’nough to wear, we don’t worry.” 

“But, Aunty,” said I, ‘‘see how independent you’d be 

“Sure, yes! I wouldn’t want to do your washin’ no 
more, Mr. Powell, nor Mr. Hawkins’s. Spec’ a colored 
lady, with a bank-book, goin’ to do dis kind of work 
every day? Guess not!” 

“No, suh,” said Auntie, the next time I sawher. ‘The 
meanest nigger I ever saw was the richest, and he wasn’t 
satisfied. He natchally wanted more and more—jess like 
white folks.”” Then Aunty chuckled with her head almost 
down into the suds, but threw back at me: ‘‘ White folk is 
white folk! Black folks is black folks! ‘Two kinds, 
sure. Better let ’em alone.” Well, I am not quite so 
sure as I was about the value of bank accounts. 

It is a peculiarity of our negro friends that, when they 
get out of cash and are dead broke, they have some sort 
of festivities. Very few of them know their ages, and 


” 
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Aunty’s birthday is as likely to come in November as in 
April. We always celebrate it when it turns up, so that 


she has a good many jolly times without yet knowing 


just when she was born—perhaps not caring. One day 
I was invited to give a wedding present. It seems that a 
marriage had been arranged for Aunty’s bashful son. 
There was a shy girl up in Georgia somewhere, who was 
reported to be ‘‘a right good housekeeper.” So the old 
folks arranged that the two should be married. For 
economy’s sake the wedding was placed the next day after 
a funeral. ‘This saved a lot of travel, and some of the 
cake could be carried over from one day to the next. 
There was, of course, a little change of programme; but 
the hymns sung on one day would not be inappropriate 
for the next, as negro melodies are all full of life and 
spirit, angels and eternal joys coming in at any point. 
The negro is surely a puzzle, and so is all this evolu- 
tion of races. We assume too much when we conceive 
our Caucasian line to have evolved all that is wisest, in- 
dividually or socially. The fact remains that the black 
people are essentially happy. Is happiness the end of 
life, without fret or worry? Or is that elusive some- 
thing that we call progress the true end of existence, with 
no end of worry? We are also a puzzle to the negro. 
He really prefers a separate church and separate schools. 
He cannot breathe freely; I mean, he cannot pray freely 
and talk freely in our company. Our political life scarcely 
touches him, as we find him here in the country. In 
the larger cities some use is made of the colored vote, but 
here their ballots are simply brushed aside. It is a long, 
long problem yet to be solved. Fifty years from now the 
negro will still be an easy-going and happy fellow, much 
as he is to-day. He will be more industrialized and 
respectable as farmer or mechanic; but as for the prob- 
lems involved in political and social progress, these will 
have to be solved by the whites, and yet I am an aboli- 
tionist as much as I was in the times of Birney, and I 
am willing to fall in behind Booker Washington and 
take his pace. 
SORRENTO, Fra. 


Dr. Hale’s Little Parable. 


I once read in history of a city—oh, it was quite a 
large city, a city of half a million people. But it had not 
always been a large city. It had once been a little fishing 
town. The people of this little fishing town, ten or 
twenty thousand of them, had been quite satisfied with 
paths,—well, people said the cows made them. Whether 
it was the cows or the fishermen when they came up with 
the sledges from the sea, I do not know. But they had 
a city where all the streets were crooked, where most of 
them went up hill, and where they were all very narrow, 
very narrow, very narrow. Now this town grew sud- 
denly from being a village of twenty thousand people to 
being a city of half a million people, with the trade of a 
continent pressing in upon it. ‘The business of its wise 
men and of its fools, of its prophets and of its newspapers, 
was to consider how they should get out of these narrow 
ways of the past into ways which would accommodate 
the commerce of a new civilization, the methods of a new 
century, the life of a new world. It occupied them 
a great deal, and they have not got through with that 
question in that city now. Some of them think you 
ought to go underground. Some of them think that you 
ought to go by trapezes, and that people should be trained 
to swing from the Norfolk House to the old State House; 
and, if you lose those who are not handy,—why, you 
cannot help that. 

That is the end of the parable. 
those questions as they will. 


But, speaking more seri- 


People may answer 
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ously, that is exactly the condition of the religious world 
of America to-day. The religion of America has been 
running on very, very, very narrow ways, indeed, and it 
is trying to get out of them to-day. And some people 
think you must go underground to get out of them; 
some people think you must get into the ether to get out 
of them. But these narrow ways are never going to 
answer for the generation that is to come, nor for the 
Church of the truth. 

It is given to this Unitarian Church of to-day, the 
Church of the Holy Spirit, the Church of the Future,— 
it is given to us to be leaders in the explanation of how the 
narrow ways of the past are to be thrown open to the light 
of the century which is before us. That is precisely the 
problem which has been engaging us, which will engage us 
in this next year, and which will engage the youngest of 
my friends here through life. But it is not a problem to 
be afraid of. We have infinite life, infinite light, and 
infinite love with which to work that problem through. 
And the work of this year, of next year—yes, the work 
of this next decade—yes, and the work of this next cen- 
tury—is to be the opening of these highways. 


The Religious World. 


In the Internationale Monatschrift for October appears 
an interesting article by Ernest Selliére on the effect of 
Bergson’s philosophy. After an exposition of Bergson’s 
views of intuition, he notes that the great French phi- 
losopher has for himself sought to penetrate that which 
is beyond the boundary of exact science only by a meta- 
physician’s intuition. His own cautious reserve has, 
however, been transcended by many who are under his 
influence. He has created mystics around him who aim 
to secure relation with the powers that they dimly see or 
surmise in that beyond. 

“It is noticeable,’ says M. Selliére, ‘that he has had 
success in two social groups which are possibly the most 
active in France at the present day,—among the revolu- 
tionary syndicalists and among the Catholic combatants. 
Syndicalism, as represented by George Sorel, its most 
eminent theorist, has warmly assented to a thesis which 
is employed to renew the energizing influence of mysti- 
cism on the proletarian determination to be dominant. 
Appealing for the general strike, it offers this watchword 
as a ‘myth,’—that is, as a complex of living and familiar 
pictures,—which as such, by mere intuition, can rouse 
feeling, that whole world of feelings which urge the prole- 
tariat to battle and conquest. And they choose the name 
of Bergson to protect and justify their method because 
in that method they find all the advantageous increase 
of energy which according to Bergson distinguishes an 
intuitive complete knowledge from the understanding’s 
slow and awkward analysis of social conditions in the work 
of political economy. 

“The Catholics, on their side, seek in Bergson the 
renewal of the idea of a God creating and governing the 
world. LeRoy, one of his most acute and faithful inter- 
preters, is a free but a believing Catholic. For the Cath- 
olics of 1890 the main interest was the reconciliation of 
faith and reason: their sole effort was to bring dogma 
into agreement with science, for in their eyes science was 
infallible. As adherents of the doctrine of evolution 
they attempted a Darwinian interpretation of holy Script- 
ure. As Positivists they—with Brunetiére—applied the 
philosophy of August Comte in order to get back on the 
path of faith. Under Bergson such efforts have ceased, 
since to the new apologists an effort for such a reconcilia- 
tion seems meaningless. The very numerous young 
people who for some years have turned again to Catholic 
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morality and religious practice are of the view that relig- 
ion and science move in two spherés independent of 
each other, and most of them openly declare that exegesis 
is of less concern than that which in truth is the founda- 
tion of religious life; namely, inner experience, the mystic 
intuition of the Divine Being. On this path they come 
to William James who in his latest years was drawn to 
Bergson by their mutual sympathy, and who saw in Berg- 
son’s efforts the counterpart of his own.” 


At a recent session of the French League for Moral 


Education, Gabriel Séailles spoke as follows :— 


“Justice must be in the will and fraternity in the heart 
in order to subsist in institutions. The domination of 
outer constraint can diminish only as self-mastery and 
voluntary discipline increase. ‘Therefore the first truth 
that we share in common is that moral individual culture 
is the necessary condition of all real and durable progress 
in society. 

“With our superficial rationalism we have too often been 
tempted to believe that it is enough to make our duties 
known, to classify them, and to explain coldly the reasons 
we have for accomplishing them, as if man were a pure 
intelligence governed by a dead abstract idea. The 
problem is not so much to give a child the knowledge of 
duty as the force to accomplish it. It is a good thing to 
clarify the intelligence, on condition that we put heart 
and will on the side of intelligence. Instruction is val- 
uable only so far as it is education, so far as it furnishes 
habits and feelings at the same time that it furnishes 
principles. 

“Tf the secularist ideal (idéal.latque) is sufficient for giv- 
ing meaning and unity to life, for fostering moral feeling 
and sustaining the will,—whether you wanted it or not,— 
do not bring an assault on religion by what you seek and 
claim to find outside religion. In all sincerity I am con- 
vinced that the religious spirit, when living and deep, far 
from being weakened can be wakened and aroused by the 
sense of duties belonging to the present life. Be assured 
that religion has more formidable foes than morality. 

“Do not believe that independent morality, secular 
morality, is in itself, by what it affirms, hostile to religious 
ideas. Do not believe that you make true believers by 
diminishing and humiliating morality. The more you 
give a man a high sentiment of duty, the more you will 
enlarge his moral ambitions, the more you will stir in his 
soul the unrest and the hopes which create the ultimate 
problems about life’s value and meaning, the more will 
you form spirits ready to comprehend the traditional fso- 
lutions which those problems have received.”’ 


In a session of the newly founded society for philo- 
sophic studies, in Turin, Italy, Giovanni Vidari, the dean of 
the philosophical faculty of the University of Turin, cham- 
pioned the view that there is an ethical faith to be sharply 
distinguished from religious faith. A vital morality, he 
claimed, must base itself on a premise which is undemon- 
strable, on the prior supposition of an ideal order sover- 
eign in the world of reality. To that ideal order the 
individual human actor yields with renunciation of self. 
On the other hand, religious life, while founded likewise 
on faith in such an ideal order controlling reality, is dis- 
tinguishable by the individual’s self-affirming activity 
in his special relation to the universal. 


When the German Emperor met the clergy of Bern, 
Switzerland, on his recent visit, he greeted them as fellow- 
religionists and explained that he had been been reared 
by his tutor, Prof. Hinzpeter, according to the doctrine 
of the Calvinist Church. In this education the main 
stress had been on the formation of the personality on 
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the basis of the Bible, doctrines being reserved for the 
final period of religfous instruction. ‘To this, as he avowed, 
he owed his liberal apprehension of religious matters. 
Referring to the conflict now engaging the Prussian 
Church, he said that Lahusen had hit the nail on the head. 
One must not obligate the clergy too strictly to the letter 
of the standards. The main thing was to hold to the 
Bible as God’s word and the person of Jesus. 


Sacrilege. 


They walked in the clover-haunted fields, 
A weary worldling and happy child; 

He sated and worn with the love of self, 
She fresh as the dew on the upland wild. 


He stole the blush from the sweet wild rose, 
And proved that the mornings grow less fair; 
That a taint of poison lurks in the bloom, 
And hangs on the breath of the summer air; 


That life is not as good as it seems; 
That faith and virtue rarer grow; 

That the worm is hiding with greedy mouth 
At the heart of all that we love or know. 


And a shade fell over the summer fields, 
The sun in its brightness seemed to wane. 
Her heart’s song faltered—alas! for her, 
His doubt crept into the perfect strain. 
—Kate Louise Brown, in Harper's Magazine. 


The Modern Demand for Unitarian Principles. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. PARK. 


I. 


The prosperity of a business house depends upon its 
ability to supply what is demanded. ‘To a limited extent 
this is true of a philosophical theory or a system of 
thought. While we firmly believe that every system of 
thought will ultimately stand or fall according as it is or 
is not co-ordinated with what we vaguely call “eternal 
truth,’ at the same time the immediate prosperity of a 
system of thought depends upon its apparent ability to sat- 
isfy a prevailing intellectual or spiritual demand. And 
while, of course, we cannot for an instant indulge ourselves 
in the practice of trimming our creed to fit the fancy of the 
day, at the same time, if it can be shown to us that the 
principles which we are obliged, by our ideal of intellectual 
honesty, to hold, and the beliefs which we are forced by 
our spiritual sincerity to harbor, are the very principles 
and beliefs for which there is at present an undeniable 
spiritual demand, the revelation will be pretty sure to 
arouse us to a greater enthusiasm and a more joyous and 
effective effort. Every normal heart craves the feeling 
that the world wants, or at least needs, what he has to offer. 
Without that feeling, in proper proportion, he will work 
in the listlessness of cynicism and discouragement. With 
that feeling he will work in the vigor and effectiveness of 
self-certainty. It may very well be that our peculiar 
beliefs and principles represent a closer approximation to 
eternal truth than any other: at all events, we may be 
pardoned for thinking they do. ‘This consciousness of 
being near the truth may satisfy us as private persons, 
but it is hardly enough for us as ministers of religion. As 
ministers, we may be supposed to have in us some breath 
of the missionary spirit. We cannot be satisfied merely 
to hold these more or less excellent beliefs ourselves. We 
must want to pass them on to others. The dispassionate 
indifference of the Cumean Sibyl strikes us as being some- 
thing superhuman. That imperturbable old lady can 
hardly hope to pose as our ministerial model. It means 
a good deal to us that humanity needs what we have to 
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offer, even though it be a need of which humanity itself — 
is blissfully unconscious. And, if we can be satisfied or_ 
reassured that there is a real need for our Unitarian prin- 
ciples, the result is bound to be a greater happiness in our 
work and a greater earnestness and enthusiasm in its 
performance. It is with this hope that I venture to at- 
tempt this subject, that so, by taking account of stock 
as it were, by surveying our position in its possible bearing 
upon the actual life of our times, we may derive for our- 
selves a little more of that legitimate self-confidence which 
is ever the best guarantee of effective labor, and may 
attack our work again with a better directed intelligence. 
I know perfectly well that the subject is too big for me. 
My best hope is to say something perhaps which will start 
a more profitable train of thought in your own minds. 
Nor can I pretend to treat the subject in a scholarly way. 
My knowledge of present-day philosophical values and 
tendencies is of the vaguest kind. I must leave it to you 
to translate my humble offerings into the language of 
philosophy if they seem to you to be worth the effort. 
It is necessary, first of all, to understand what we shall 
mean by Unitarian principles. ‘This is not easy, for there 
is a charming heterogeneity about our intellectual texture 
as a denomination that baffles all standardization. It 
is our boast that fellowship with us is not determined by 
shibboleths or test questions. We are nothing if not hos- 
pitable. It needs only that a man should find himself in 
sympathy with our aims, and be willing to call himself a 
Unitarian, and, behold, he is one forthwith: Conse- 
quently, there appear perplexing variations and diver- 
gencies of thought within our own fellowship. This, of 
course, is true of all denominations to-day, but with this 
difference: whereas we boast of it, other demoninations 
for the most part connive at it and change the subject. 
Still, while this personal freedom and divergency of 
thought is with us a very real fact, and one which we shall 
do well to guard with jealous care, it is possible to trace 
throughout this mass of divergencies one or two basic 
principles which run like a greatest common divisor through 
them all,—to which each divergence or peculiarity is more 
or less closely co-ordinated, and which may therefore be 
properly called Unitarian principles. Foremost among 
these is that article of faith which asserts that man is the 
child of God, made in the divine image and fashioned 
after the divine likeness; that there dwell in the deep 
heart of humanity unsuspected powers and graces, repre- 
senting his inheritance from his divine creator, which for 
the most part are as yet lying latent and unrecognized, 
but which might be, and some day must be, discovered and 
cultivated to their full scope and beauty. Along with 
this belief in the potential God-likeness of humanity there 
is the accompanying attitude towards humanity,—that it 
is worthy of reverence and respect; that to belittle it and 
to deny its inherent possibilities towards nobleness is not 
only to insult its all-powerful and all-benevolent creator, 
but it is to commit the sin against the Holy Spirit, for 
which there is no pardon. ‘To be sure there is much in 
humanity which can hardly command reverence, and 
there is much that utterly forfeits respect. Yet the Uni- 
tarian attitude towards humanity is largely one of hope 
and expectation. It is not so much the actual as the 
possible that we are prone to recognize. Not so much 
what a man does as what he might do if he only would is 
what we ever try to remember. Our reverence for hu- 
manity is based not so much on what it is, as on what it 
represents and what it might be if it only would. The 
one point which distinguishes us from other Christians is 
simply this: that in the old contention as between deter- 
minism and freedom we are not determinists, we believe 
most emphatically in the freedom of the will. Doubtless, 
other Christians believe also in the freedom of the will, 
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but sometimes they do not act as if they did. With us 
the belief is basic. Man has the control of his spiritual 
destiny in his own hands. ,, While we recognize very clearly 
the weight and cogency of external or extra-personal in- 
fluences as determinative factors in the shaping of a man’s 
actual conduct, while we admit freely that a man’s lot 
in life is usually prescribed by forces which are beyond 
his control,—such as environment, antecedent conditions, 
prenatal tendencies and inheritances,—at the same time 
we draw a sharp distinction between character and mere 
sinlessness. We maintain that in the life which is fore- 
doomed to vice and tragedy the opportunities for charac- 
ter-building are as richly present as in the life whose lines 
are fallen in the pleasant places of innocence and outward 
respectability. For us that powerful utterance of Christ’s 
has a peculiar significance,—that the publicans and sin- 
ners, who in their lives of comparative outward wicked- 
ness have found and employed the opportunities for 
character-building, shall go into the kingdom of Heaven 
before the Scribes and Pharisees, whose ordered and de- 
cent lives of comparative righteousness have cost them no 
effort and have produced for them no spiritual tissue. 

While we may admit, therefore, that some souls appear 
to embark upon the venture of life more heavily handi- 
capped by predetermined influences than other souls, yet 
in the final analysis we firmly believe that our spiritual 
estate is predetermined only in so far as we permit it to 
be predetermined, and that the quality of character to 
which a man attains is ever the product of his own free 
will, the outcome of his own effort or neglect. In short, 
we deny the right of any soul to evade his own spiritual 
responsibility, We insist that every soul shall assume that 
spiritual responsibility himself. ‘To this extent it seems to 
me that Unitarianism is largely inpregnated with individu- 
alism; or, if that be too strong a statement, it is at least 
safe to say that Unitarianism never quite loses sight of the 
individual. The typical Unitarian, however much he may 
be given to the passion for social amelioration, civic pride, 
altruism, and philanthropy, at the same time is ever some- 
thing of an individualist, in that these philanthropic enter- 
prises of his always spring from a consciousness of personal 
responsibility. ‘The centre of his philosophy is individual- 
ism, and altruism or philanthropy or socialism are merely 
some of the duties upon the hotizon of his individualism. 
These, then, if you please, are the more important of our 
Unitarian principles: a belief in God the Father of all, who 
is immanent in his world, whose final glorification is in- 
trusted to his creatures and is compacted of the ‘much 
fruit” which his humanity shall ultimately bear him; a 
belief in mankind as fashioned after the likeness of God, 
endowed with powers and possibilities which, though 
latent and unsuspected, are capable of infinite develop- 
ment, and which render human nature essentially trust- 
worthy, and deserving of respect and reverence; a belief 
in man’s freedom in choice and volition,—a freedom which, 
however it may seem to be curtailed in temporal or ma- 
terial affairs, still remains absolute and unimpaired in all 
spiritual affairs, and which therefore brings home to the 
man himself the whole burden of his spiritual responsi- 
bility. Faith in God, faith in human nature, faith in 
the individual soul,—Unitarianism is essentially a religion 
of faith. 

We have a handsome way of asserting that as such Uni- 
tarianism, while it may not be strictly Christian, is at 
least more strictly Christ-like than any other form or sub- 
division of Christianity. In the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth we seem to find repeated instances which lend 
their corroboration to this claim. In his intimate con- 
sciousness of the indwelling spirit and companionship of 
God, in his splendid trust in human nature, in its forgotten 
powers and neglected. destiny,—a trust which prompted 
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him to make the supreme sacrifice for htumanity,—in his 
insistence that the human soul was essentially divine, and 
that the task of realizing its divinity was an ever-present 
and an ever-possible task, in his impatience with all forms 
of self-complacency and self-satisfaction, in his terror of all 
symptoms of spiritual evasion or spiritual dependency, in 
his urgency that every soul must stand upon its own spirit- . 
ual supports and press along the pilgrim path upon its 
own feet,—in all these and many other details we are fain 
to see prefigured the articles of belief which we are trying 
to hold and the principles of living which we are striving 
to follow. And it may be the rankest vanity in us, but 
we even go so far as to believe that our Unitarian attitude 
towards Christ, while again it may not be strictly Chris- 
tian, is, nevertheless, more nearly like that which Christ 
himself would prefer from us than the attitude of any 
other sect or branch of Christians. To us he is not our 
God. We think it would be nothing short of blasphemy in 
his own eyes that we should so consider him.. -He is our 
leader, our spiritual hero, our Greatheart, who has “‘eaten 
our bread and salt, and drunk our water and wine’’; who, 
because he has trod the path that we are treading, helps 
us with his great companionship and cheers us with his en- 
couragement and sympathy; but who never for an instant 
pauperizes us spiritually by relieving us of the burden 
which we must bear, or by assuming in our behalf the 
spiritual responsibility which we personally must dis- 
charge. 

To some people it may perhaps seem that these Uni- 
tarian principles of ours are not worthy of the name of 
religion because they are so austere, so burdensome in 
their claims upon us, so relentless in their actual opera- 
tion upon our souls: they demand such an outlay of faith, 
they present such a harsh alternative, they thrust at us so 
constantly that reminder of duty from which we crave 
respite. Surely, it is the province of religion to comfort 
and console. But there is small consolation and no com- 
fort in these Unitarian principles, nothing but a burden 
and a constant goad to more effort. And it is safe to 
suppose that these same people will utter a like complaint 
against our attitude towards Christ. They will say, per- 
haps, that we have divested Christ of his sweetest and 
most valuable function in that we have refused to find in 
him a refuge from personal responsibility, and have de- 
graded him to the estate of a mere companion in the toils 
and hardships of a life of personal responsibility. It is 
precisely at this point that we encounter the first modern 
demand for our Unitarian principles; for in so far as 
our principles are based upon a fearless and sober recogni- 
tion of the austerities of human experience, and are cal- 
culated to induce in human hearts a spirit and a vigor and 
a hopefulness to meet those austerities, they are just the 
corrective which our times demand. 

It needs no very profound observation to detect in our 
present life a certain spiritual timidity. People seem to 
have become afraid of life, afraid to encounter its sterner 
duties, afraid to meet its uncompromising occasions or to 
face its harsher aspects. * This is withal a perfectly natural 
tendency; for, as a civilization develops, it tends to make 
life both easier and harder. It destroys the old monotone 
of human existence and brings out in sharper contrast the 
extremes of human experience. In the days of savagery 
or barbarism man was unaccustomed to comforts and 
inured to perils. He battened upon a comparatively barren 
moor. Upon his landscape there were neither the moun- 
tain peaks of luxury and security, nor were there the dark 
valleys of conscious suffering and despair. He knew little 
or nothing of life’s opulences, and he took life’s hardships 
as a matter of course. Upon such a spiritual landscape 
there necessarily dwelt a rugged and a strong-hearted race 
of men. But, as civilization has advanced, these things 
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have been somewhat changed. The effect of a highly 
developed civilization has been to expose the inequalities 
upon the landscape of human experience,—to introduce 
man to some of the safeties and delights, something of the 
ease and security of which life is capable, but against which 
as against a bright foil life’s thinly disguised but eternal 
grimnesses have stood out in darker and more appalling 
contrast. And as a result there seems to have come into 
existence upon this unequal landscape a race of human 
beings who are too much the product of civilization and 
too little the product of nature, too much dependent 
upon the feeble artifices of civilization and too little 
fortified to endure the unlovely aspect of underlying nat- 
ure. It is perfectly natural that, where life is seen to be 
capable of yielding comparative comfort and ease and 
security, human hearts should begin not only to covet 
those comforts and securities, but to look upon them as 
their just and proper due, so that the sterner class of 
mortal experiences begin to be regarded not only with 
increased fear and aversion, but with a feeling something 
akin to rebelliousness and indignation, as though they 
were an injustice done to the sufferer. The outcome of 
this tendency must inevitably be that all men will come 
to consider ease and security their proper heritage, and 
none will be willing to face the harder side of life with 
fortitude and reconciliation. 

It may very well be that in essence this tendency is a 
normal and proper one, but in the process of establish- 
ment it undoubtedly causes much spiritual confusion. It 
is in these ways that the spirit of the age has cultivated 
a sweet tooth: it asks that its spiritual diet be not only 
sweetened, but, like our patent breakfast food, predigested 
before it will partake thereof with good grace. We may 
discover symptoms of this condition of things in more than 
one direction. So much of our prevalent religious think- 
ing and speaking runs into these mawkish and rhapsodic 
sentimentalities of divine love and divine forgiveness and 
divine compassion which are evidently intended as a 
poultice to the bumps and bruises of man’s over-sensi- 
tiveness. Now while we may very properly believe in di- 
vine love and divine compassion, we still regard those 
commodities as far more fibrous and hardy in their text- 
ure than they are usually described to be. And it is 
only as they are so presented that they are given real 
permanence and power in man’s religious convictions. 
Is it not also possible to discover a like symptom of 
this spiritual enemia, from which we are suffering, in 
the astonishing popularity of the teachings which Chris- 
tian Science and the allied systems of so-called thought 
are disseminating? For after all what is it that prompts 
a man to espouse Christian Science save this same spir- 
itual timidity or spiritual cowardice which we are con- 
sidering? It is unsafe to attempt any hard and fast 
definition of the motives which invite a man to Chris- 
tian Science, but among the many we may readily discern 
this one. When a sensitive soul becomes over-burdened 
by the mystery and the problem of life, unable to assimi- 
late its dissonant occasions or to reconcile its grim con- 


tradictions, it is indeed a temptation to seek an ostrich-’ 


like refuge by telling itself that there is no evil in reality, 
and no problem and no contradiction. It is much the 
same temptation that led Benedict into the hermit’s hut 
many centuries ago and instigated the movement known 
as Monasticism, only it seeks its expression to-day in less 
picturesque and, it is to be feared, less useful ways. In 
a way, the existence of Christian Science represents some- 
thing of an indictment against the more regular Christian 
sects; for, if they had done their work as it might have been 
done, it is to be doubted if we should have so large a Chris- 
tian Science following to-day. And with the assumption 
that we believe in our Unitarianism, may we not with 
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some propriety claim that we possess just that tonic of 
deep faith and sober optimism which the world needs to 
cure it of its spiritual timidity? In our professed readi- 
ness to acknowledge and to face the undeniable austerities 
of life; in our professed ability to reconcile those austerities 
with a profound belief in the divine benevolence, and to 
discover the manifestations of that divine benevolence 
not only alongside of, but in life’s austerities, not only in 
spite of, but because of life’s grimnesses; in our professed 
faith that for all life’s complexities and bewilderments, 
for all its threat and terror, the kingdom of Heaven can 
be reached and will be reached; in our professed belief 
that God has placed the task of self-fulfilment and salva- 
tion in our own hands because he respects us and trusts us, 
and that to shirk or evade that task is to betray the confi- 
dence of Almighty God in us,—in all this have we not the 
gospel which our age very conspicuously needs? In a 
day of shallow thinking and hysterical feeling, is it not 
our privilege, ours by tradition, if not by personal qualifi- 
cation, to teach men to observe fearlessly, to think honestly 
and deeply, to hope courageously, and to work trustfully? 
If this be our inherited function and privilege, surely there 
is ample demand for its exercise to-day. 
Boston, Mass. 


Enlarging the Heart. 


The ideal life is one of spontaneity and freedom. Vir- 
tue and piety should be natural. We should serve God 
from a free interior impulse, and should do right as we 
breathe in health, involuntarily and with tingling pleasure. 
We should worship as flowers exhale fragrance. We 
should give as the fountain gives when it gushes forth 
from the hillside, sparkling and musical with sweet laugh- 
ter: 

This feeling or conviction as to the ideal life is not 
without clear justification. Our own experience, at rare 
intervals, gives us prophetic hints and even moments of 
unmistakable realization of what life may become. The 
teaching of Jesus contemplates a life perfectly free in 
intelligence, in determination, and in affection, the very 
atmosphere of which is trust and love. ‘The idea that 
man shall live in a happy liberty appears in the finest 
passages of both Old and New Testaments, and the his- 
tory of the spiritual life during all recorded times has 
many passages full of this uplifting idea. ‘There is a kind 
of mute prophecy in the struggles and aspirations of every 
heroic soul that human life is meant to be free; that 
righteousness is the ‘‘natural way of living”; that only 
the way of evil can be permanently the way of pain and 
dreariness and hardship. 

All higher knowledge and skill are the result of devel- 
oped capacity and consequent mastery. ‘The spontaneous 
perfection of a great musician is a flower grown out of 
a soil of severe labor and patient endurance. So perfec- 
tion of spiritual life is rooted in discipline. ‘The strong, 
swift flight of a bird is a finished art which began with 
feeble and uncertain efforts. We cannot soar because our 
wings are callow. ‘There must be capacity for happiness 
as well as for knowledge. Entrance into spiritual bless- 
edness before we are toned up to it by spiritual discipline, 
if it were possible, would cheapen that blessedness; but 
it is not possible. ‘The child cannot know the joy which 
the strong man feels in mighty exertion. 

Life here and now is training. That is its chief signifi- 
cance. We are in this environment of labor and care, of 
strife and disappointment, of stffering and unsatisfied 
desire, to be taught and tempered and brought up to 
breadth and robustness of spiritual nature; then we shall 
be fit for freedom. Like slaves, emancipated after gener- 
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ations of bondage, we must learn to use limbs and faculty 
in the ways of liberty, then we shall make good and happy 
citizens of the republic of the spirit. Of our possible 
freedom we get occasional glimpses and foretastes. We 
have moments when our hearts expand and all our nature 
grows elastic, and life flows in melody like the song of a 
bird. But these moments do not last. Work is hard 
and wearying. ‘Trial is strenuous. ‘[emptations are per- 
sistent and pain is cruel. We toil and strive and often 
faint. We do not float on favoring seas, but wearily 
push our way against baffling currents. 

It is a hard saying, yet it is true, that we have just as 
much exaltation and gladness as we are fit for and are 
willing to receive. Our selfishness makes our way rugged 
and difficult. Our ignorance of truth keeps us spiritually 
poor. Our moral crudeness and flabbiness of fibre make 
us inept and forceless. The days of fair weather and 
favoring winds may be multiplied. What shall we do? 
The answer to this question is in the words of the Psalm- 
ist: “I will run the way of thy commandments when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart.’’ When God shall give 
depth and scope to our being, when he shall enlarge our 
hearts so that we can take in a fuller measure of his truth 
and grace, then our lives will develop new power, and we 
shall speed onward in the path of righteousness as the 
trained and stripped runner hastens to his goal. 

Is not this exactly God’s intention, to enlarge our 
hearts? In the first place, he holds us to duty. His 
commands are never relaxed or modified. ‘The law is 
unalterable. We can neither evade it nor lessen its de- 
mand upon us. ‘The divine love as well as the divine 
integrity must make his law inexorable. The mystery of 
pain becomes an open secret to the soul that grasps this 
truth, that life is a discipline. To some degree every 
one must pass through a stage of legal experience in which 
he finds precept upon precept and line upon line, in which 
there seems no chance for anything like liberty. God dis- 
ciplines us by law. He makes duty at once the means 
of our education and the channel of his grace. He does 
not mean that we shall always be doing duty, working 
out precepts and obeying commands. But it is only 
through this tutelage and discipline of command and 
obedience that we can be wrought into strength of moral 
character and developed in capacity for spontaneous right 
action. The lesson is simple and severe and inescapable. 
What then? Accept and learn it. Is the voyage un- 
helped by wind or wave? Then out with the oars of 
resolution. Work steadily in the way of God’s manifest 
will, though days are dreary and 


“The hours of waiting are weary to bear, 
And the courage is hard to keep.” 


Meet temptation with resistance. Meet obligation with 
loyalty. Whether feeling consents or not, let the will 
consent. ‘Then there will be sure if slow advance; and 
sooner, perhaps, than you anticipate, God will bring your 
bark into favoring waters, and strong winds of divine 
influence will urge you onward. 

Most men, and probably all women, desire sentiment 
in religion. They want an inspirational Christianity. 
But we can have no true sentiment without obedience 
any more than we can have flowers without dying seeds 
and dark soil. We cannot have pure and abiding inspi- 
ration without righteousness. We cannot have real free- 
dom without discipline and strength. 

The mystery of pain in the universe is a mystery of 
love. Bitter hours ripen sweet fruit. Sometimes we 
grow dizzy and faint. [he trial is too hard, the burden 
is too heavy. Then we may find patience and steadiness 
of purpose in contemplating the Master. Gethsemane 
made his heart so large that it took in the world and the 
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ages, and humanity comes out of the gloom and bondage 
of death into the light and liberty of eternal life. 4 We 
may be sure that pain and trial are not for nought, not 
mere, purposeless accidents in a scheme of life. They 
have place and use in God’s plan. He knows what he is 
about, and it is safe to trust him. 

The purpose to enlarge our nature, we may well believe, 
runs through all God’s treatment of us. He sends us 
work to do. He compels us to labor, to think, and to 
bear cost for others. The incessant demands of human- 
ity for time and toil and skill and money make us impa- 
tient. We say, “There is too much to do, there are too 
many calls for sacrifice.’”’ But do we not see that by these 
very exactions and sacrifices God is enlarging our hearts? 
He will not suffer us to grow narrow and close and hard 
if there is any slightest susceptibility in us to goodness. 
There is challenge and appeal to us in such words as 
these, ‘“‘I will run the way of thy commandments when 
thou shalt enlarge my heart.”—From a sermon by Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom, in the Springfield, Republican. 


Spiritual Life, 


Before I commit a sin it seems to me so shallow that I 
may wade through it dry-shod from any guiltiness; but, 
when I have committed it, it often seems so deep that I 
cannot escape without drowning.—Thomas Fuller. 


ad 


Injuries hurt not more in the receiving than in the 
remembrance. A small injury shall go as it comes; a 
great injury may dine or sup with me; but none at all 
shall lodge with me. Why should I vex myself because 
another hath vexed me?—Joseph Hall. 


Sd 


Every kindness done to others in our daily walk, every 
attempt to make others happy, every prejudice overcome, 
every truth more clearly perceived, every difficulty sub- 
dued, every sin left behind, every temptation trampled 
under foot, every step forward in the cause of what is 
good, is a step nearer God.—Dean Stanley. 


& 


If he could doubt on his trumphant cross, 

How much more I in the defeat and loss 

Of seeing all my selfish dreams fulfilled, 

Of having lived the very life I willed, 

Of being all that I desire to be? 

My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me? 


—W. D. Howells. 
st 


The more we think about it, the clearer and surer it 
becomes that, if we are ever to learn anything about the 
Supreme Spirit, we must come at it not alone by looking 
at the earth and sky, not alone by studies of matter 
and force, but by looking also and chiefly by inward 
nature at the finest spiritual products and principles 
as they are exhibited in the noblest lives—Charles G. 
Ames. 

Fd 


I confess that I do not see why the very existence of an 
invisible world may not in part depend on the personal 
response which any one of us may make to the religious 
appeal. God himself, in short, may draw vital strength 
and increase of very being from our fidelity. For my 
own part, I do not know what the sweat and blood and 
tragedy of this life mean, if they mean anything short of 
this.—Wiulliam James. 
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Literature, 


GEorcE PALMER Putnam. By George 
Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50 net.—This memoir of a 
man who left a notable impression on the life 
of New York and the history of literature in 
this country, together with an account of 
the earlier years of the great publishing house 
which still bears his name, includes so much 
valuable and interesting material as to prove 
an embarrassment of riches to the reviewer 
who is limited for space. The personal life 
of the man himself has certainly distinctive 
value. His character, not only as sketched 
by his son, but as revealed through what 
he did, shows him to have been large-minded, 
modest, executive, resourceful, courageous, 
—a fine example of the New England stock 
from which he drew his ancestry. His public 
spirit, his intellectual integrity, and his lov- 
able confidence in others are traits that shine 
out from the memoir and indicate a personal 
charm. ‘The story of the publishing business 
in New York, with the course of which he 
was identified from the beginnings back in 
the forties, naturally includes many interest- 
ing reminiscences of people and events. Mr. 
Putnam came into relations not only with 
the leading writers on this side of the Atlantic, 
but with many on the other side. One 
chapter is devoted to Mr. Putnam’s work in 
behalf of international copyright,—a work 
that was begun as far back as 1837 and con- 
tinued for nearly a third of a century. The 
journey to Washington in 1872, when his 
measure was defeated, the Harpers opposing 
it in committee, was the last piece of public 
service he was able to attempt. ‘The fatigue 
of the journey and its unexpected outcome 
had something to do with bringing on the 
exhaustion that caused his death a few weeks 
later. Fifteen years afterwards interna- 
tional copyright was secured, when the pres- 
ent head of the publishing house was able 
to assure the committee that the publishers 
were united in favor of the measure. Sev- 
eral chapters record the stirring events of 
the Civil War and the important services 
rendered to the government in various ways 
by Mr. Putnam. His desire to see some- 
thing of actual war led him as early as 1861 
to make his way to the front, and his account 
of what he saw at the battle of Bull Run is 
printed at length. As collector of revenue 
he rendered important service in New York, 
retaining his place until 1866, when his re- 
fusal to pay a political assessment cost him 
the office, with no chance even to send in his 
resignation. ‘The theory of the assessment 
of office-holders for political expenses had 
not then been argued out, and the incident 
is one more indication that we have advanced 
in such respects surely, if slowly. Later 
undertakings, European travel, and interest- 
ing literary correspondence form the subject- 
matter of other important chapters. Mr. 
George Haven Putnam has performed his 
part of editor and biographer with thorough 
good taste and dignified appreciation of his 
father’s character and his services to his own 
and the later generation, and the book takes 
its place among standard biographies of the 
men worthy to be gratefully remembered. 


THE PRELIMINARIES. By Cornelia A. P. 
Comer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—These stories of marriage 
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and divorce are constructive, touching deep 
truth in home relations and responsibilities, 
and saying in clear fashion some things that 
need to besaid. They have appeared in mag- 
azine form and proved themselves worth read- 
ing. The philosophy of the convict, whose 
bitter experience taught him truth; the reason- 
ing of the unmothered daughter of a reformer; 
the inner pull towards goodness and self-sac- 
rifice strong in the blood of one who inherits 
endurance and conformity from disciplined 
forefathers and foremothers,—these are the 
subjects of the three stories. We are glad to 
have read ‘“ Clarissa’s own Child,’’ even while 
we know that such mothers are rarer than 
strawberries in January. 


HENLEY’S AMERICAN CAPTraIN. By Frank 
E. Channon. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—It was a clever idea of Mr. Channon 
to place his American boy in an English 
public school, thus insuring him a new set 
of circumstances and experiences. ‘The third 
volume of the series introduces a second 
American of different type who is responsible 
in one way or another for most of the excit- 
ing adventures that enliven the story of 
Roger’s captainship. The American Library 
Association book list gives special commen- 
dation to this series of books, partly because 
they bring out clearly the differences be- 
tween English and American schools. Boy 
nature is the same, however, and Roger fits 
as naturally into Henley as he might have 
into Middlesex, if he had stayed on this side 
the water. 


Licky AND HIS GANG. By Grace Sart- 
well Mason. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—We should like to write 
a review of this book that would lead grown 
people to read it. Boys are sure to find it out 
for themselves, but grown people may easily 
miss a record of ‘“‘gang’’ experiences that 
would take them back to their own childhood 
and remind them again how it felt to be 
young, and to want to do things, and to fol- 
low the almost invisible line between fun and 
mischief. ‘The writer has a sense of humor 
that serves her admirably, and we have 
found the book entertaining in a degree we 
seldom expect from a book written mainly 
for small boys. 


MARTHA-BY-THE-DAy. By Julie M. 
Lippmann. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$x net.—Martha is so much of a character 
that even the love-story of Ronald and Claire 
pales in interest beside her strong activity, 
her warm-hearted interest in others, and her 
shrewd, humorous, common sense. In fact, 
she plotted and planned the love-story; and, 
although it seemed to slip out of her hands 
for a while and run its own course, it was she 
who originated it, paved the way for it, and 
triumphed in its conclusion. Her volubility is 
rather overwhelming; but she deserves the 
central place, as indicated by the title. 


CHERRY TREE CHILDREN. 
Frances Blaisdell. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 60 cents.—It has happened in the 
past that we have had books for readers of 
all ages save for the very youngest ones, the 
small children who have not been reading 
long enough to venture far into new fields, 
but who like to try their own way if it is 
not too discouraging. For these readers the 
Boy Blue Series, of which this is the fourth 
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volume, was planned. It is easy reading, 
but it has considerable”story interest, telling 
about the birds and animals that live near 
the cherry-tree. 


Tue Camp at Ska Duck Cove. By Ellery 
H. Clark. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—Mr. Clark’s story for 
boys starts out as a tale of a summer’s out- 
ing, varied by a bit of track athletics, but 
it deepens into something more earnest and 
ends in a whirlwind of danger and daring. 
A mysterious set of campers on an island 
near the camp at Sea Duck Cove play an 
important part in the adventures of the 
summer and add spice to the narrative. The 
illustrations are by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


THE PIONEER Boys oF THE Onto. By 
Harrison Adams. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.25.—Pioneer stories for boys bring 
into play elements of abiding interest, giving 
chance for adventure, heroism, and achieve- 
ment. Mr. Adams is familiar with the period 
of which he writes and has prepared with care 
and accuracy the setting for his young 
pioneers. Bob and Sandy are splendid 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


‘THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 24. . 
A RURAL EXPERIMENT 


By Rev. Ernest BRADLEY 


The latest issue of the Bulletin is an account 
of an interesting social work at Mt. Tamalpais, 
California, contributed by the director, Rev. 
Ernest Bradley. It describes in some detail a 
successful effort to meet one of the difficult prob- 
lems of country life, that of supplying good enter- 
tainment, suitable recreation for a scattered 
population. If people in the city live too closely 
together, families in the country are often too 
far apart for their own good, and one of the re- 
sults of this isolation is seen in the frequent lack 
of sound and healthy amusement. Physical en- 
ergy must have an outlet, and, if it does not find 
it in the right kind of sport and in good forms of 
entertainment, it turns to mischief. Mt. Tamal- 
pais is a social centre for a whole country-side 
and in a hundred ways is spreading the gospel 
of play. Those who are interested in the better- 
ment of country life will find many valuable 
suggestions in Mr. Bradley’s article. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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fellows, fit to cope with the difficult situations 
in which they find themselves, and the story 
of their experiences is well worth while. 


Miscellaneous. 


An address on The Duty of the Church in 
Existing Conditions, given by the Rev. George 
C. Wright of Lowell at a recent meeting of 
the Norfolk Conference, has been printed, 
and copies have been placed at 25° Beacon 
Street for distribution. : 


Two small books giving a valuable, popular 
treatment of great themes, comes from Sher- 
man, French & Co., Boston. The Rise of the 
Modern Spirit in Europe, by George S. Butz, 
Ph.D., is an illuminating account of the 
beginnings and early phases of modern life, 
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a fascinating topic, which loses none of its 
charm at Dr. Butz’s hands. The well- 
established, generally-accepted conclusions of 
students are stated lucidly and _ briefly. 
What Dr. Butzhas done for history, President 
William W. Guth of the College of the 
Pacific has done for theology in his Revela- 
tion and its Record ($1.25 net), which is an 
admirable, popular statement of the broader 
modern view of revelation as the living im- 
partation of God to our human life. The 
possibility and the necessity of revelation is 
found in the nature of both God and man. 
Its actuality is traced in nature, human life, 
history, music, and the fine arts, and in 
literature and “Holy Writ.’’ The author’s 
apology for his liberal use of quotations is 
unnecessary, for they are so good and apt 
as to be their own excuse for their presence. 


NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


UNSEEN 


EMPIRE 


A Study of the Plight of Nations that Do Not Pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under 
the domination of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than 


armies or navies, the unseen Empire of Finance. 


He further shows that this 


mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, however powerful, but that it 
has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. Many of the essential 
statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both 
in this country and abroad. There is an “ unseen empire” that can to a certain, 
and perhaps to a large, degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if 
not the exact extent of it, is told in this highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.32 


How a Modern Atheist 
Found God 


By G. A. FERGUSON 


The intimate revelation of the spiritual 
experience of a man at first devoutly 
orthodox, then a doubter, then an atheist, 
and finally a rational believer in God 
and his universe. The processes of the 
writer’s reasoning and the books which 
influenced his change of thought are set 
forth in his narrative. It is a thoroughly 
stimulating and suggestive little volume. 


80 cents net; by mail, 86 cents 


PUBLICATION 


Treasures New and Old 


A Memorial to 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, which was com- 
memorated by meetings held in the 
Church of the Disciples and in Arling- 
ton Street Church. In this volume are 
brought together the birthday testimoni- 
als, together with the tributes of earlier 
years, and a selection of sermons. There 
are twelve full page illustrations, giving 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke (includ- 
ing the painting by William Morris 
Hunt), views of the old and new Church 
of the Disciples, etc. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
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Music Received. 


_ From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Caprice Joyeuse. By G. H. Howard. 
Sweet Genevieve. By Henry Tucker. 
La Danse. By G. H. Howard. 
La Gracieuse. By G. H. Howard. 
Humoreske. Grieg. 
Flowers are Lovely, and you are,too. By John J. Cauchois. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee. By Joseph Fletcher, 
In Heavenly Love abiding. By J. R. Thomas. 
Wait, my Soul, upon the Lord. By E. S. Hosmer. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee. By H. Herbert Cook. 
Open the Gates of the Temple. By Mrs. Jos. F. Knapp.§ 
My Soul is athirst for God. By Stanley T. Reiff. 
Hark, the Herald Angels sing. Geo. M. Evans. 
Hark, what mean those Holy Voices. By Geo. M. Evans. 
A Cycle of Folk Songs and Dances. From Lands Afar. 
By George B. Nevin. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work— Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


, Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgica) 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
a favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an: special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice”’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
ay2 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Such a Hero. 


He was perfectly certain, he always said, 
(And story-books must be true!) 

That somewhere over the meadows led 
To the den of a robber crew. 


So adown the lane with his sword and shield, 
One beautiful summer day, 

And over the fence to the buttercup field 
He merrily took his way. 


And he laughed ho! ho! as he went along, 
And put on his fiercest looks, 

And he made up a kind of a battle-song, 
As they do in the story-books. 


But the dragon that lived in the buttercup field, 
And guarded the robbers’ den, 

Came up and sniffed at his sword and shield, 
And opened its mouth—and then, 


So somebody tells me, this brave little man, 
(Oh, sad to relate but true!) 

Dropped helmet and all, turned tail and ran, 
At the sound of that terrible “Moo!” 


Still, robbers there must be left to fight, 
And dragons there are, no doubt; 
And it’s glorious fun if the weather is bright, 
And—there aren’t any cows about! 
—Little Folks. 


In the Garden of Eden. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


Mrs. Wrinklecarver and little Joygoround 
were great friends. They liked to sit on the 
hill at sunset time and talk. Mrs. Wrinkle- 
carver is the old lady who carves all the 
wrinkles in people’s faces. She is obliged 
to work all the time, excepting one hour at 
sunset, which she spends with little Joygo- 
round. 

One beautiful summer evening Mrs. 
Wrinklecarver and little Joygoround were to- 
gether as usual. Mrs. Wrinklecarver sat upon 
a stone, and little Joygoround sat in front of 
her. His round elbows were resting upon his 
fat little knees, and his funny pug nose was 
lifted to Mrs. Wrinklecarver’s face. 

“Tired?”’ asked little Joygoround. 

“Ves, I am,’ said Mrs. Wrinklecarver. 
“The work grows harder and harder every 
year. Just think, I’ve carved wrinkles ever 
since the folks were turned out of the Garden 
of Eden. ‘That’s a great many years ago,— 
so many that I really can’t think back, 
When I first undertook the work, there was 
really very little to do; and I had time to 
think and to look about considerable. But 
now, blessme! Mrs. Smoothmeout no sooner 
finishes her work than I have to begin.” 

“Mrs. Smoothmeout?”’ inquired little Joy- 
goround. 

“Yes, you know little babies most always 
have a few wrinkles when they first come to 
us, and Mrs. Smoothmeout clears them all 
away. It’s only a few years after she gets 
through when I have to begin.” 

Little Joygoround looked up at the sky, 
which was flushing all pink and beautiful. 
Then he folded his pretty wings quite close, 
and settled down for a long talk. 

“What’s the reason,’ he asked, ‘that 
there has to be so many wrinkles made?” 

“Well, you see,’ said Mrs. Wrinkle- 
carver, ‘people belong in the garden; but 
it is an old-fashioned garden, and they think 
they don’t care for it. They really do not 
know what they do want. They have an 
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idea that they need a great many different 
things to eat and a great many different things 
to wear and a great many different things to 
dust. They get all worn out hurrying round 
after these things, and taking care of them 
after they get them. I don’t see but I shall 
have to keep on carving wrinkles for some 
millions of years tocome. If the people only 
knew that it is the garden they want’’— 

“Could they get there?’’ asked little Joy- 
goround, eagerly. 

“Oh, of course. It’s only across the fields 
there, and the gates are always open.”’ 
“What’s in there?” 

“Just the same things there as here, only”’ 

Here Mrs. Wrinklecarver looked over 
toward the Garden of Eden, and forgot to 
finish her sentence. She was smiling, -and 
she looked quite young and happy. 

Little Joygoround stood up on tiptoe, and 
looked over into the Garden. It was very 
beautiful in there; and, after he had gazed at 
it a while, he began to jump up and down 
and flap his wings. “I know what to do,” 
he cried. ‘‘T’ll tell the children about that 
Garden, and I’ll get them to go there with 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Wrinklecarver stared at little Joygo- 
round fora whole minute. Then she nodded 
her wise old head. ‘‘It’s high time some- 
thing was done,” she said, “and I think 
you better begin to-night.” 

Little Joygoround’s eyes began to shine, 
and presently he flew up into the lovely blue 
air. 

“Good-bye,” he called. 

“Good-bye,” said Mrs. Wrinklecarver. 

Little Joygoround found the children in 
their beds, and he cuddled up close to their 
ears and began whispering to them. In the 
morning the children thought they had been 
dreaming of a beautiful garden where there 
were babbling brooks to wade in, and nice 
kind donkeys to ride, and lots of trees, full 
of red-cheeked apples, free to all. 

The next night little Joygoround came 
again, and told them about the flowers in the 
Garden, and how there were plenty of swings 
and whole hills of sand to play in. Every 
night after this little Joygoround came and 
told them stories about the Garden; and 
every day, and all day long, the children 
thought about the wonderful Garden. 

One sweet summer morning, long before 
the sun was up, little Joygoround went all 
through the towns, calling the children. 
“Come,” he whispered softly in their ears, 
—‘come.” Then out of their beds crept 
all the children, and over the stairs pattered 
hundreds and hundreds of little pink feet, 
and past all the great houses and all the little 
houses sped hundreds of tiny white night- 
gowns. On they went, out of all the towns, 
and past all the country lanes, and through 
the great gateway into the beautiful Garden 
of Eden. Oh, what jolly times the children 
had then! ‘They rolled in the soft green 
grass and waded in the brooks: they rode 
the donkeys and talked with the monkeys. 
When it came time for supper, they ate bread 
and milk; and it tasted better than all the 
fine things they used to eat at home. ‘There 
were no wrinkled-faced people anywhere in 
the Garden, and everybody’s voice was pleas- 
ant. No one had to wear shoes and stock- 
ings, and the day-gowns and the night- 
gowns were exactly alike. There were no 
books in the Garden; and the children 
learned their lessons from many things, par- 
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ticularly the skylarks, the butterflies, and’ 
the donkeys. 

One day a strange thing happened. It was 
the children’s game-time, and they were 
playing ring-around-the-rosy near the Garden 
wall. Suddenly they saw a great cloud of 
dust rising outside the Garden. It came 
nearer and nearer, and then they heard the 
sound of a great army of feet. The children 
took hold of hands; and, standing in a row, 
they lifted their round eyes to the top of 
the Garden wall. There, looking down upon 
them, all dusty and wrinkled and tear-stained, 
were their own dear mothers and fathers. 

The mothers held out their arms to the 
children, and the children lifted their little 
arms to their mothers; and such a wail as 
came from the hearts of that long line of 
children was never heard in the Garden of 
Eden before. 

In a minute the fathers had jumped from 
the wall, and the children were lifted up to 
their mothers, and hugged and kissed and 
loved until little Joygoround, who was cire- 
ling around above their heads, fairly gasped 
for breath. 

“We'll take them home,” said the mothers. 

“Ves, indeed,” said the fathers; and then 
little Joygoround’s heart began to flutter, as 
it never had fluttered before, and he flew as 
fast as his wings would take him to tell the 
head-gardener all the trouble. 

“Oh!” he cried, as soon as he had found 
the gardener. “Come quickly, for the 
wrinkled-faced people have come after their 
children.” 

The old head gardener put down his hoe, 
and started after little Joygoround. As soon 
as he reached the Garden wall, he wiped his 
face and made a bow. ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, ““we are very sorry; but we 
cannot allow the children to go with you. 
You may stay there if you like upon the 
Garden wall, and watch them. When you 
are tired, you may lie down upon the shady 
side of the wall, and rest. When it is neces- 
sary for you to eat, we will bring you some 
bread and milk and some of the different 
fruits which grow in our garden. This is the 
best we can do for you.’’ And the old gar- 
dener turned to walk away. 

“Ho!” called the fathers. ‘‘ Wait a minute. 
Have we got to stay here always? Can’t we 
come inside the Garden?”’ 

The old gardener shook his head. ‘‘We 
never allow wrinkle-faced people in the 
Garden, excepting, of course, grandfathers 
and grandmothers. We expect them to be 
wrinkled, and we are glad to have them come 
in. But we couldn’t allow you to come, you 
know. It would be against the rules of the 
Garden.” 

At this the fathers looked at the mothers, 
and the mothers looked at the fathers. 
“What shall we do?”’ they exclaimed. 

The old gardener smiled. ‘‘You better 
rest content,’’ he said, ‘“‘and eat your bread 
and milk when it’s given to you. You won’t 
have to hurry and you won’t have to worry. 
You can sit there and watch the children. 
By and by Mrs. Smoothmeout will come, and, 
as soon as the wrinkles are gone, you can 
come in or you can take the children home 
with you; that is, if they have reached the 
age of eight. It would be running a great 
risk to let them go before that time. Now I 
must go to my work. Come, children,” he 
called, ‘‘game-time is over, and the peas 
must be weeded.” 


——sa— 
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Away scampered the children, laughing and 
shouting; for in the Garden of Eden it is 
just as much fun to weed peas as it is to 
play ring-around-the-rosy. 


Chicory in Autumn. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


I think that when the bluebirds southward flew 
They must have travelled by this road, for here 
Each left a little ragged bit of blue— 
A sign—that he would come this way next year. 


When Peter came to Carey’s. 


When Peter came, dandelions had to go. 
Before his arrival it seemed as if two dande- 
lions grew on the lawn where one had grown 
before. Peter is a young rabbit purchased 


_ by the Carey twins, Thomas and William, 


for forty hard-earned cents. Mr. Carey, 
the twins’ father, was far more interested in 
getting rid of dandelions than in acquiring a 
new pest. That was why he told the boys 
they might buy a rabbit after they had 
earned the necessary money by digging 
dandelions from the lawn at one cent a root. 
The boys worked, and worked, and worked, 
before they presented forty dandelion roots 
for payment. 

“And it doesn’t look as if there were a 
dandelion missing from the lawn!” their 
father exclaimed in disappointed tones when 
the boys walked down the street to Sammy 
Cooper’s house to buy the rabbit. 

They named their little brown pet after 
Peter, brother of Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cotton- 
tail. 

“He likes dandelions and clover to eat 
best of anything,” Sammy explained to the 
twins. ‘‘and, when you see him wrinkling up 
his nose like that, it’s a sign he is hungry.” 

The first thing Peter did on reaching his 
new home was to wrinkle his nose and 
wrinkle his nose,,until father, mother, and 
the twins shouted with laughter. 

“Tt’s a sign he is hungry,” observed 
Thomas, ‘‘and mamma says we can’t go to 
market nor to the city limits for green stuff 
for him until Saturday. I almost wish we 
lived in the country!” 

“Tl go get him a big dandelion plant!” 
offered William; and straight he ran to the 
pansy bed, where back against the wire 
fence grew thrifty dandelions in rich, brown 
soil. Those dandelions, as William knew, had 
shared water with the pansies when the hose 
was being used in the evening, and their 
leaves were crisp and fresh. 

The minute Peter saw that dandelion plant, 
he took one end of the longest leaf in his 
mouth and chewed, and chewed, and chewed, 
and chewed, without stopping for breath, 
until he chewed it all up, or down, to the root; 
then he snipped off the stem, wrinkled his 
nose a second time, and without lifting his 
head began chewing another dandelion leaf. 
That time he bit the leaf off near the root 
and chewed, and chewed, and chewed, and 
chewed, until the tip of the leaf disappeared 
down his wiggly throat. Without waiting 
to say in rabbit talk, ‘Fine day, boys,” 
Peter straightway began on the point of 
another leaf, and chewed, and chewed, and 
chewed, and chewed, to the root. And up 
from the root he went on a third leaf, chew- 
ing, chewing, chewing. 

In less time that it would take to tell, 
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Peter had eaten the entire dandelion plant 
in that same businesslike fashion. He didn’t 
waste a moment until nothing was left but 
root. Then Mr. Peter pricked up. his ears 
and wrinkled his nose, and wrinkled his 
nose, until both boys took the hint and ran 
for more dandelions. They laughed at 
Peter’s appetite until tears rolled down their 
cheeks, and before those boys thought they 
had worked at all, mother counted ten dande- 
lion roots lying beside Peter’s new pen. 

That was the beginning of the end of dan- 
delions on Mr. Carey’s lawn. William and 
Thomas straightway invited other boys to 
see Peter eat dandelions, and the other boys 
helped dig dandelions, roots and all. This 
was done every day until school closed and 
Mrs. Carey and the twins took Peter to visit 
grandpa and grandma in the country. By 
that time there wasn’t a dandelion left in 
the Carey lawn, a fact which Mr. Carey 
considered a great joke on the boys. 

As for Peter, he must have known that the 
dandelions were gone from the city home, 
because the very day Mrs. Carey and the 
twins left the country he ran away to the 
woods. “And there,’ so grandpa says, 
“Peter lived happily ever after.’’—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in the Continent. 


A King. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


The Rose is called the Queen of flowers, 
Why not the Dahlia, King? 

With his tall majestic presence 

And regal flowering? 

Rich velvet of all hues and shades 
Crown his imperial head, 

And all about his garden realm 

A glorious radiance shed. 

His flowering late, his power to reign, 
Bring summer-time again. 

Then let us hail him King of flowers, 
And so salute him in our bowers. 


Youth in Autumn. 


BY MARGARET ALIONA DOLE. 


It is an autumn morning, and I am glad. 
Gladness is happiness that overflows, and an 
autumn morning is full of vivid, overflowing 
happiness. The cloudless sky  irradiates 
with a tranquil brightness. The exhila- 
rating air tingles with a fresh, wine-like purity; 
and earth, with the ripening fulfilment of the 
fruitful promise of Nature, revels in abun- 
dant richness. There is a dry, wholesome 
smell about the fields, which rival the 
woods in bright mellow colors. The birds, 
free from the care of raising families, sing 
heartily with full, round throats. The 
blithe butterflies flit about among the purple 
asters and goldenrod, as happy in their sweet 
nectar as I am in the stronger nectar of the 
air. ‘The cheery crickets laugh and hum 
and chirp constantly, while the sea purrs 
contentedly with the ripples and sunbeams 
dancing in a whirl, as they never danced 
before. Nature’s pulse is very high. All 
looks prosperous, and she smiles rapturously 
on everything, for her mood is ecstatic. 

No wonder I am glad, when every blade of 
grass, every stick and stone, wears a twinkle. 
I feel like running barefooted with my hair 
flying. I feel like skipping, laughing, and 
singing. I would like to lie down in that 
dimple in the hill and draw all Nature into 
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my heart, which, though full of gladness, can 
stretch infinitely to hold all the world’s. If 
one is cross, the heart is cramped and shrinks. 
If the heart is sad, the heart-strings are too 
sore to stretch. I can now understand fully 
the saying, ‘‘Laugh and the world laughs 
with you; weep, and you weep alone.” 

Have you ever met a person with an 
irresistible smile? In autumn Nature’s smile 
is irresistible. The minute I awoke this 
morning, my eyes caught one of those capti- 
vating little sunbeams, and it has been dan- 
cing inside of me ever since, and I don’t in- 
tend to let it go. There are billions of them 
outdoors now, and I advise you to go and 
catch one, for they are very merry com- 
panions and cost you nothing more than the 
little effort to catch one. This is the prescrip- 
tion: Forget yourself, forget your neighbor, 
and sympathize entirely with Nature. 


How Basil Crossed Over. 

Avis is a little girl whose home is in the 
great city of London. Every morning she 
goes to school in charge of her great St. 
Bernard dog, Basil, who walks proudly at 
her side, waving his bushy tail majestically, 
and never deigning to glance at the little 
street curs, who express their opinion of his 
state by short barks of derision. A crowded 
thoroughfare has to be crossed each day, 
and Avis has taught Basil to run ahead a few 
steps and bark loudly at the policeman, 
whose duty it is to stop all traffic until the 
foot passengers are safely over. 

One morning Avis awoke with a sore throat, 
and her mother would not allow her to go 
to school. But Basil, whose throat was not 
sore, saw no reason why he should be de- 
prived of his usual morning walk; and at 
the accustomed hour he slipped quietly away. 
With his usual grand air he walked down the 
street until he came to the crossing. 

The policeman stood in the middle of the 
road, which was packed with omnibuses, 
hacks, and hansoms. At the sound of his 
familiar bark he held up his baton, and 
immediately the crowded ‘buses and the 
other vehicles were drawn up solidly in line. 

In response to the wave of his hand, who 
should step out on the crossing but Basil? 
He made his way deliberately across to the 
opposite sidewalk, apparently quite unaware 
that he was doing a most unusual thing for 
a dog, while the omnibus drivers, the pas- 
sengers, and the dazed policeman burst into 
a hearty laugh as they realized how, uncon- 
sciously, the knowing dog had tricked them 
all—Our Animal Friends. 


A class was being examined in spelling the 
other day at a school in Manchester, when 
the teacher questioned a little girl as follows: 
“Ethel, spell ‘kitten.’”? ‘‘K, double i, double 
t, en,” replied Ethel. ‘‘‘Kitten’ has two i’s, 
then, has it?’ said the teacher, ‘Yes, 
ma’am,” answered Ethel, confidently: ‘ours 
has,”’ 


“What is an anecdote, Johnny?” asked 
the teacher. ‘‘A short, funny tale,’’ answered 
the little fellow. ‘‘That’s right,’ said the 
teacher. ‘“‘Now, Johnny, you may write 
a sentence on the blackboard containing the 
word.” Johnny hesitated a moment, and 
then wrote this: ‘‘A rabbit has four legs 
and one anecdote.”’—Exchange. 
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The Ministers’ Institute. 


BY R. W. B. 


The following is a brief abstract of some of 
the principal addresses given at the Minis- 
sters’ Institute, held at the Hawthorne Inn, 


East Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 23-26, 1912 
(continued). 
a: 
Rev. Frederic Gill, ““A Gospel of the 


Spirit.” 

A gospel is the proclamation of a faith. A 
faith is the group of convictions by which a 
man lives. It is a gospel when it becomes 
a source of hope and peace. Weare to con- 
sider the significance for religion and theol- 
ogy of the truth that all knowledge begins 
in experience. Only lately has religion begun 
to take experience in earnest. 
far outreaches experience, but it begins in 
the fact that rays of light affect the eyes of 
men, Man is impressionable: things report 
themselves to him through his senses. He 
is not merely receptive to this outward aspect 
of reality, but to the Unseen. Such sensi- 
bility is necessarily vague and not easy to 


trace, but it includes the feelings of awe, | 


dread, worship, and the crude beginnings of 
a moral sense. Our concern is with this 
feeling as we find it now. It may be illus- 
trated by the use made of the photographic 
film in modern astronomy. The sensitized 
plate of the camera can feel more than the 
eye aided by the telescope. So man can 
feel God in a way that the eye of the mind 
cannot. The reports of the film do not 
constitute astronomy. The mathematician 
must first take the photographic reports 
and study them. The same is true of relig- 
ious sensibility. Religious feeling is not 
planted in or given to us complete. The 
reports of religion do not in themselves give us 
a theology. They stand for a certain as- 
pect and activity of the whole life of man. 
God is, first of all,an experience. If God 
is, we ought to believe in him before we have 
theories about him. We are very intimately 
acquainted with many things about which 
we know little. There is always a mysti- 
cism in the deeper things. The inner expe- 
riences themselves defy complete statement. 
Our religious thought is mystical in another 
sense. The God in whom we believe is 
loftier than our conception of him. Socrates 
speaking of immortality, said that the reality 
was not exactly as he had described it: there 
was always something of the inexpressible 
about it, not to be set forth in formal speech. 
The outcome is a consciousness of the reality 
of the spiritual life. We are conscious in 
our deeper receptive life that we are living 
in the divine. We feel the impact of a power 
entering our own life. We get here a first- 
hand acquaintance with God. Liberalism is 
thus not a diminished doctrine, a reduction to 
lowest terms of what has gone before, Its 
whole concern is with realities known in a 
man’s heart and in the experiences of those 
about him. The spiritual interpretation, 
then, stands on its own feet, making the great 
affirmation that spirit is real in us and in 
intimate contact with the great Spirit. ‘This 
is a gospel when it becomes to those to whom 
we preach it a source of help and peace. In 
these days we should never forget to add 
peace. Men want the preacher to give them 
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an inclusive conception of life, to bind all 
together and to make of this fragmentary 
life one great deed and experience. Men do 
pass through the details to the source in 
every department of their thinking. The 
religious interpretation is simply this nat- 
ural tendency turned toward God. It is 
simply the highest interpretation. It gives 
us the broadest and most inclusive view. It 
allows to the special interpretations of life 
perfect freedom, yet it transfigures life by 


| shooting it through with rays of the divine. 
| We are given a new vision even in things that 
| are wrong, 


This spiritual interpretation may 
become a power in men’s lives. Men to-day 
are living on their wills. They need to be 
shown that as the body can be renewed by 
food, so a renewal of the will and heart can 
come through the power of the spirit. Men 
need such a gospel of strength, that God can 


|}and does enter into our life, that his life can 
Astronomy | 


touch ours in the most explicit and direct 
ways. ‘The gospel of the spirit means, finally, 
the companionship of God, the possibility of 
communion. Our community of nature does 
not stop short of the life of the affections and 
of joy in this life. We cannot only think 
God's thoughts after him and be co-operators 
in moral ends, but farther and more intimately 
the same personal communion is possible 
as between parent and child. This wonder- 
ful fact is the highest attainment of religion. 
We may call this the theology of radical relig- 
ion. It finds the great essential thing in 
the relation of God and men in this present 
life. It is radical because there is surprisingly 
little of it. We hear and read of few who 
simply believe in God and their own soul. 
Yet the world is hungry for this gospel. 


Rey. A. M. Lord, D.D. 
vidualism.”’ 

A particular effect of the drift of current 
thought is a sense of insecurity over a set 
of cherished associations,—a minimizing of 
the value, a loss of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. Some people think that the personal 
equation has no longer any part in the solu- 
tion of the problem of life. Others, a few 
specialists, are to think for us. ‘This is ut- 
terly to destroy the home of the soul, the 
good we can do, and the happiness we can 
experience by ourselves, and not vicariously. 
Every one of us must begin with what per- 
tains to the individual soul. The essential 
character of all growth is the setting free of 


, “The New Indi- 


»|the diversity of individual units. ‘This is 


the line along which we now know that nature 
has developed. In the world of humanity 
this tendency is expressed in the multiplica- 
tion of persons. Our highest destiny is not 
the merging of our identity, but the multi- 
plying and sharpening of our relationships. 
So God fulfils himself in many souls. ‘The 
final process in world-building is not flowing 
into a sea or evaporation into mist, but a 
gathering of the mist into a hundred rills that 
flow down from the hillsides. Growth con- 
sists in the revelation of personality. Another 
aspect of life that endangers the individual 
is its diffusion in time. Is the individual 
only an interlude, a mere link in the gener- 
ations? Rather, from the point of view of 
the soul, the world is only an interlude. ‘Time 
needs to be humanized and put to spiritual 
uses. That is the function of religion with 
relation to time. It is not silenced by the 
other voices of the times. Emerson, the 
great individualist, at the end of his Divinity 
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School Address, looked for the new teacher _ 
who should be the mirror of the soul. The — 
main function of the minister is to unidlerstand 
the soul. 


Rey. Robert Collyer, D.D., address at the 
devotional meeting, September 26. 

I am an old man. I shall be eighty-nine 
very soon. I may never meet you again. 
I want to say a word of thanksgiving to my 
friends of the Unitarian faith for the good 
things they have done for me. Dear friends, 
it’s a great wonder! For a long time I have 
been getting ready to depart when the time 
comes, but not until I have been able to 
express my heartfelt thanksgiving for the 
fifty-four years since Dr. Furness asked me 
to preach. He helped me most by telling 
me that I was a man you wanted to hear 
and perhaps had come to love. You have 
taken me to your hearts. It has been more 
than kindness. I know I have not done 
enough, but I wonder if I have done some- 
thing to help our holy cause to find its way 
to hearts. Iam thankful if I have been able 
to do something. When at times my heart 
failed, one of you would come to me and say, 
“That was one of the good sermons that 
you sometimes preached.’’? When Dr. Jow- 
ett came from Birmingham to New York, 
I went one Sunday to hear him. . The friend 
with me said after the service, “Shall I intro- 
duce you?”’- and I gladly consented. He 
preached a sermon that just went into my 
heart. Then he took off his gown in the 
vestry and came out looking like a body’s 
self. ‘‘You have no idea, Brother Collyer,” 
he said, ‘‘how much good your books have 
done me, and especially twenty years ago, 
when I was about to enter on my ministry.” 
In Chicago I met an Episcopal brother who 
said of me, ‘‘ Well, if he’s right, we are all 
wrong.’ I have always felt a kind of mem- 
bership-right in any church where I went. 
I heard a great revivalist once, and he said, 
“You have no idea how much good your 


sermons have done me, and now and then 


I steal one and preach it, with great effect.’”’ 
Friends and fellow-members of the Church 
of God, I have found that we were brothers. 
No greater benediction could have rested 
on one’s life than that. Once I had a letter 
from a lady in Amsterdam, asking if she 
could translate a sermon of mitie to children. 
I said yes, and later she sent me a copy. 
The only word I could read of it with any 
certainty was ‘‘Collyer.’’ Oh, it was a great 
day when you took me in! I wonder that 
Dr. Furness should ask me to preach in his 
pulpit. He was on a visit to Cincinnati, 
and, if all went well the first Sunday, his ‘wife 
was to let him know, and he would stay over 
a second. She let him know that he could 
stay as long as he wanted to. I can only 
thank the whole denomination through you 
this morning for the welcome I have had and 
the patience with which you have told me 
I was doing good. I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity to say this, and, if I have no other, 
I am so glad and thankful that I could say 
it to this audience. 


Row William Sullivan, ‘The Idea of God.” 
I have been asked to offer a few observa- 


tions on the subject of the debate of Tuesday — 


night: (1) We should try to have a careful 
precision of terms. Philosophy is a sacred 
presence. Let us not have a debauch of 
words. (2) In relation to the newer sci- 
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ences let us have a more sober mind. Young 
sciences, like young children, cry and howl 
the most. As they grow older, they put 
on more soberness. (3) It is a question 
whether there is a perfect verbal veracity 
in our debates over the idea of God. I have 
to be candid. I can understand atheism. 
I cannot understand an atheism that uses 
the immemorially sacred name of God. I 
feel that I must protest against the dese- 
cration of a great sanctuary. (4) We have 
associated deity with magnitude. We feel 
reverent before the vastness of the universe. 
We worship law, force, urge. The point is, 
we feel that reverent awe because tradition- 
ally deity is associated with magnitude. In 
worshipping the universe, I am really ador- 
ing the ghost of my ancient God. Take a 
bowl of sour milk. The same physical and 
chemical forces that find play in the universe 
exist also in that. Why cannot you feel 
reverent toward it? Because it is not great, 
noble, and august. It is a dangerous pro- 
clivity to worship an abstraction because 
it is big. We cannot worship abstractions. 
They don’t exist, walking around with silk 
hats on. (5) We need to understand the 
meaning of a few fundamental terms, such 
as personality, contingent, and necessary, and, 
above all, the analogical use of language. 
Personality finds its greatest degradation 
in bowing before anything less than personal. 
The instant we destroy a transcendent per- 
sonality in the world, we begin to destroy 
personality in ourselves. The individual 
does not exist? Surely, this is madness and 
moonshine. The process of history is the 
emergence of the solitary splendor of the 
individual soul. If I am to worship, to live 
toward an end and purposefully, I must be 
set toward anend. To live is to will toward 
anend. Society is a commonwealth of wills. 
Giving point to the whole process is an eter- 
nal will. Life is not a game of solitaire. 
There is an august Other. If the universe 
is to perish in thirty-five days, there is an 
august divinity and duty just as constraining 
as if it were to last for thirty-five millennia. 
Since there is transcendent value in the ideas 
of the spirit, we didn’t put it there. We 
co-operate with it in a game of ourselves and 
that other will. Personality, the realm of 
wills co-ordinated by a transcendent will 
working on reluctant matter and unwilling 
flesh, leaves not only moral power, but in- 
terior sanity. (6) It is imperative that we 
separate the two factors,—life and pictorial 
description or philosophical analogy. You 
are living the stuff of philosophy, which is 
life. Philosophy is only topography. To 
_know life, live it first and get what light you 
can. We can track life, but we cannot 
create it. Fancy a group discussing physi- 
ological psychology in an Oxford common 
room. Introduce William Shakespeare and 
discourse with him about human motives and 
aspirations. He knows nothing of what 
physiological psychology has to say of these 
things. He can only exhibit two plays, 
—‘Hamlet” and ‘“Macbeth.’”’ He cannot 
give an abstract description of motives. All 
he can do is to write the plays. There is in 
life a creative impulse, a vision, an achieve- 


ment that we cannot create by tracking its 
physical antecedents. In the realm of the] 


spirit, go to those who have lived the life 


of the spirit for what they have achieved. | 
cil was both prosecutor and judge. 


They will show you an achieved life. Go 
to the saints of humanity. They have ex- 
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panded life to its divine fruition. ‘This is a 
world of co-operative wills, co-ordinated 
by a transcendent will toward a sane, a ra- 
tional, a sublime end. Look back on the 
group of young monks that gathered about 
Savonarola, that dark and gloomy spirit, 
at the stake; look back to those five young 
Oxford students gathered about John Wesley, 
or to the little group gathered in the common 
room at Oriel about the shy figure of John 
Henry Newman. Or I see twelve hard-fisted 


peasants gathered about a carpenter of Naza- | 


reth, to do, not a detached, but a co-ordinated 


work for humanity. To do such a work a| 


divine end is essential. I see here before me 
a chosen manhood in age and youth. I 
asked the question, Are we going to fulfil 
that purpose which, divinely willed, is our 
inheritance, the tradition of a sacred past 


helping us on as we go to it, or are we to} 


say, as the world asks, What have you to 
give? We have. nothing to give. We point 
to the heaven, it is empty; to the grave, it 
is the end. Or shall we stand on the summit 
a world rationalized? Shall we not throw 
ourselves into the swim of a God-ordered 
stream of life, and go forward to the harbor 
and the victory? 


German Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The severity with which the Upper Church 
Council at Berlin has treated Pastor Traub 
of Dortmund for daring to show disrespect 
towards his ecclesiastical superiors has awak- 
ened a storm of indignation in Germany. 
The court and nobility, the great land-owners 
and most of the peasantry, being orthodox 
in faith, approve the action taken to silence 
and expel the heretic. But in the cities, 
the universities, and the manufacturing 
towns the sentiment is strongly for Traub. 

Prof. Harnack of Berlin, the favorite of 
the court, has done a chivalrous thing in 
issuing a pamphlet in which he writes in 
earnest condemnation of the church author- 
ities, defends Traub, and upholds Protes- 
tant freedom. A large number of other 
publications, pro and con, have appeared, 
Prof. Dr. Baumgarten of Kiel University, 
the associate with Pastor Traub in the de- 
fence of the now suspended Pastor Jatho 
of Cologne, has published in the German 
journals a brave and vigorous criticism of the 
Prussian Superior Church Council. He ac- 
cuses it of a fivefold ‘falsification’? of the 
teal issues involved, and so holds it up to 
the scorn of the German public. The Coun- 
cil has attempted a feeble reply through an 
unsigned article in the orthodox organ, the 
Kreuzzeitung. Prof. Baumgarten has re- 
peated his charges. There is much curiosity 
to know what the next step of the Council 
will be. 

A protest against the unrighteous sentence 
of Pastor Traub has been signed and sent 
to the Upper Church Council by eighty 
Prussian pastors, including fifty settled over 
parishes in Berlin. They speak of the “in- 
conceivable disproportion between the dis- 
honoring punishment and the errors with 
which the Dortmund minister was charged. 
We regret that the accused was not given an 
opportunity to be heard in his own defence, 
the more so since the Superior Church Coun- 
We 
declare that’ we shall continue to extend 
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to our severely treated colleague our unre- 
stricted love and consideration.”’ ‘The pto- 
test concludes with a serious word concern- 
ing the unprotestant character of the sen- 
tence, which not only endangers free speech 
in the pulpit, but unduly emphasizes the 
official side of pastoral duty and obedience. 

The outlook at present is that the critical 
time for action by the liberal elements in the 
German State Church has arrived. For 


| thirty years past these “cases” of heresy 


and breaches of discipline have been taking 
place in Germany. Each in turn was the 
occasion of ecclesiastical punishment, each 
aroused controversy and protest, but did 
not lead to any definite steps towards a 
frank and fearless avowal of belief and in- 
dependence of action. ‘The church author- 
ities have consequently grown more and more 
contemptuous of public opinion and un- 
just and cruel in their persecutions. The 
laity, among whom liberal views of religion 
predominate, the scientific world, the So- 
cialist party, have lost faith in the sincerity 
and courage of the liberal clergy. It is 
recognized that this cannot go on in Germany. 
An earnest effort is now being made to avail 
themselves of the present commotion and 
unify for practical ends the different liberal 
elements, and under the leadership of Traub 
and others, to begin a struggle with the 
official orthodoxy which, in the judgment of 
those well-informed, can only end in the sepa- 
ration of State and Churchin Germany. To 
assure this without surrendering to the ortho- 
dox party all the churches, funds, and other 
advantages of the religious propaganda, 
and without losing their own religiousness, 
is the problem which now confronts the pro- 
gressive members of the State Church. 
May they be equal to it! 

An endeavor is now being made to raise 
for the liberal cause a ‘Protestant Fund.” 
At its head is that devoted and generous 
friend of our cause, Director Karl Schrader 
of Berlin, who presided over the Berlin Con- 
gress of Free Christians two summers ago, 
and not only assured the admirable conduct 
and harmonious spirit of its meetings, but 
contributed thousands to its financial sol- 
vency. Fourteen liberal religious associa- 
tions all over Germany have united for these 
purposes, and are being effectively marshalled 
for action. 

The religious statistics of the last census 
in Germany are now published. On the 
first of December, 1910, the German Empire 
had 64,925,933 inhabitants, divided into 
39.991,411 Protestants (61.59 per cent.), 
23,821,453 Roman Catholics (36.69 per cent.), 
283,946 other Christians (0.44 per cent.), 
615,021 Israelites (0.95 per cent.), 2,114 
non-Christian worshippers, 205,900 ‘‘per- 
sons of other confessions,” 6,138 religious 
belief not stated. In Prussia the ratio of 
each nearly corresponds to that of the em- 
pire. Of its forty millions of people nearly 
twenty-five millions are Protestants, some- 
thing over fourteen and one half millions are 
Roman Catholics. Only Bavaria, Baden, 
and Alsatia have a majority of Roman Catho- 
lic. The number of Jews is slowly decreas- 
ing. The smaller Protestant sects, despite 
their missionary zeal, have not grown appre- 
ciably. A third of those who declare that 
they have no religion reside in Bremen, yet 
they constitute less than one per cent. of 
the residents of that city. Since 1871 in 
Prussia, and 1890 in the entire German Em- 
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pire, there is noted a stronger increase of 
Roman Catholics, in part due to their large 
families of children, as contrasted with the 
smaller progeny of the well-to-do Protestants, 
especially in cities. This is especially the 
case in Prussian Poland. But it is still 
more due to the large immigration from 
Catholic countries such as Italy and Sla- 
vonia. E 

The number of conversions of » Roman 
Catholics to the Protestant faith far exceeds 
the perverts from the latter. A leading 
educator of Germany recently estimated 
that while about ten thousand Catholics 
annually became Protestants in Germany, 
barely one thousand of the latter become 
Catholics. Since the last census the number 
of those who profess no religion has increased 
from 17,203 to 205,900, or twelvefold. This 
is due in large part to the Socialist propa- 
ganda. In Berlin one in fifty-five, in Bremen 
one in twenty-five, declares himself without 
any religious affiliation. Itis noteworthy that 
Roman Catholic Bavaria contains more 
of such unbelievers than Protestant Saxony 
(i.e., Bavaria 0.17 per cent., Saxony 0.14 
per cent.). 


A Correction. 


The Boston Transcript gave a report of 
the recent Ministers’ Institute, which was 
copied in the Register of October 3, according 
to which I said, in an address, that ‘‘the 
thought of the Son of God has done great 
work in recent years” (in helping men to a 
spiritual faith). May I say that neither 
in my mind nor my address was there any 
allusion whatever to the idea of “the Son 
of God,” such a conception being as remote 
from the address as the thought of ‘‘the 
Mother of God.’’ No mention was made of 
it either by way of approval or criticism. 


FREDERIC GILL. 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 


Mrs. Howe’s Memorial Portrait. 


Julia Ward Howe’s portrait, a memorial 
from the citizens of Boston, was dedicated, 
October 15, in the Old State House. It will 
be hung in the Council Chamber in company 
with those of other eminent men and women. 
Grenville H. Norcross, president of the Bos- 
tonian Society, presided, and several brief 
addresses made up the programme. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., secretary 
of the Memorial Committee, told of the under- 
taking, consummated to-day, which had its 
inception three years ago. ‘‘The contri- 
butions,’ Mr. Wendte said, “‘have been large 
and small, representing a large and varied 
constituency. Special attention should be 
drawn to the contributions of the Pan- 
Hellenic Society, Circolo Italiano, and the 
New England Women’s Club, made up of 
many modest gifts, and representing causes 
especially dear to Mrs. Howe. John Elliott, 
a son-in-law of Mrs. Howe and an artist of 
celebrity, has put heart as well as conscience 
and skill into his work.” 

Edward A. Church, treasurer of the com- 
mittee, reported the actual receipts and ex- 
penditures of the memorial funds, and 
Mr. Wendte then made the formal presenta- 
tion of the portrait on behalf of the people. 
Miss Rosalind Richards, a grandchild of Mrs. 
Howe, drew the flag from the canvas, and 
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the beautiful portrait was revealed. Edwin 
D. Mead accepted it for the Bostonian 
Society. 

Hon. John D. Long said, in the course of 
his impressive tribute: ‘‘It is fitting that 
in this council chamber should rest the por- 
trait of Julia Ward Howe. She was the most 
distinguished woman within our borders, and 
her life spanned the most cultured period 
of New England. She was in sympathy 
with the highest ideals. She had refinement, 
grace, elegance, womanly charm, and the 
poetic spirit. She was the high-priestess 
of humanity.” 

Frank B. Sanborn, the last of the Tran- 
scendentalists, spoke with deep affection of 
Dr. Howe as well as his gifted wife. He 
said there can be no oblivion for them. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead spoke the final 
word of tribute, which was regarding Mrs. 
Howe’s influence which led to the women’s 
clubs movement and of her interest in the 
cause of universal peace. 

A pleasing feature was the singing of ‘‘ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ by Miss 
Rosetta Key, in which the company, led 
by Courtenay Guild, joined. The accom- 
paniment was played by Mr. Wendte on 
the little old organ, now one of the treasures 
of this collection of antiquities, on which 
Oliver Holden composed ‘‘ Coronation” at 
his home in Charlestown. 


The Chautauqua at Lithia Springs, Ifl. 


Friends of Rev. Jasper L. Douthit will 
rejoice to hear that the Chautauqua at Lithia 
Springs during the past season was one of the 
most successful which has ever. been held 
there. It was the first session of the Chau- 
tauqua to be held under the management of 
the stock company which has taken over the 
Lithia Springs grounds from Mr. Douthit, 
but the arrangement of the programme was 
largely in Mr. Douthit’s hands. Never 
before have there been larger crowds, a better 
programme, or stch adequate financial 
support. More than five hundred people 
camped on the grounds throughout the ses- 
sions, and on some*days the audiences at 
the various meetings aggregated nearly 
twenty-five hundred people. It is satis- 
factory to report that the Chautauqua 
ended with all expenses paid, and with suffi- 
cient season tickets sold for the coming year 
to insure a prosperous session again next 
season. ‘The programme included a number 
of addresses by Rev. Ernest C. Smith, sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
He preached on Sunday, and also conducted 
a series of nature study classes which were 
enthusiastically attended. 

It is a matter for congratulation that this 
beautiful spot of ground, so admirably 
adapted for the development of such meet- 
ings, should now have been permanently 
secured by a stock company which will carry 
on the meetings in thorough sympathy with 
Jasper Douthit’s vision, and will insure the 
permanent use of this beautiful valley as a 
place of recreation and uplift. Jasper 
Douthit has had a big vision of what this 
place might become as a liberalizing and 
uplifting centre of a whole countryside. 
‘The trustees of the new company will carry 
on the work in a broad, non-sectarian, non- 
partisan spirit, so that the ideal for which 
Mr. Douthit and his lamented wife worked 
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and strove and sacrificed for more than a 
score of years now bids fair to be successfully 
and permanently- established. All Uni- 
tarians who realize how large an opportunity 
is open to us through this Chautauqua will 
rejoice at the success of this season’s work 
and at the promise for the future. 


A Suggestion. 


I would like to suggest to the readers of 
the Christian Register that after they have 
read their papers they send them to some 
public library. When my paper comes, I 
remove the wrapper carefully, slip my last 
week’s copy within, tear off the label, place 
a one-cent stamp on it, and sent it to our 
public library. Such a publication should 
be in every library, and I hope many of 
your readers will take advantage of this 
inexpensive way to do missionary work. If 
possible they should be sent West into 
regions where Unitarianism is practically 


unknown. LENNA W. Brown. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held. their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, October 8, 
at2p.M. ‘There were present Messrs. Brown, 
Carr, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Homer, 
Howe, Little, Long, Sprague, Wiers, Williams, 
Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, 
Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Lombard, 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of September :— 

RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand Sept. I, 19242... vue cules mjaelo ele $33,426.62 
72.00 


Brom, <Gonations;, «cas otis sb, 1 selects «cele 
Bequest of Edith Child, Brookline, Mass., 


additional . 
Income of invested funds ie 75 
Jaategest «335 ceje actuals «apie Ren oe ch 29.59 
Pittsfield Church, on account of sale of 
church building and lot. ............. I,000,00 
Investments. Received for reinvestment, 1,000.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaidon‘Toams.s ¢ . 2. L)sciis ecules sabato 1,060,00 
Church Building Loan Fund. Interest. . 40.00 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account.............. 2.16 
$43,880.12 
PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)........ $6,320.77 
Salaries and other missionary expenses..... 1,784.05 
3a «Expenses of Unitarian Building. .......... 57.83 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 514.98 
Gd  Investiients 1) fiicncie cscrs stata sarees 650,00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
Temporary investment...........0.c00 5,000.00 
Church Building Loan Fund. Accrued in- 
terest on bonds purchased.............. 31.04 
Cash. on, hand) Octi 2, LOT?! Wien ccgda cabiouwines 23,019.65 
$43,880.12 


Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, By the American Unitarian Association, that 
Henry M. Williams be and hereby is authorized, for and 
in behalf of said American Unitarian Association, to ac- 
knowledge receipt from William G. Shillaber, executor 
under the will of Harriet E. Goodnow, late of Sterling, 
in the County of Worcester and Commonwealth of Massa- 


chusetts, deceased, the sum of ten thousand two hundred 


dollars ($10,200), being the full amount of the balance of 
the legacy given to the said American Unitarian Associa- 
tion under said will, together with interest on said legacy; 
and, in consideration of the payment of said legacy prior 
to the expiration of the two years allowed by law for the 
proving of debts against said estate, to sign an agreement 
of the said American Unitarian Association to refund 


, to the estate of the said Harriet E. Goodnow the whole _ 


or a due proportion of said legacy, in case the same should 


pa 
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be needed for the payment of debts or expenses in the 
settlement of said estate. 

Voted, That the Treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized, on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association, to affix the corporate seal and to execute in 
its name and behalf such bond of indemnity with proper 
surety to the Home Building Association of Washington, 
D.C., as may be necessary to protect it because of the 
loss of a certain certificate belonging to the estate of Mehit- 
abel C. C. Wilson, deceased, of which estate said Associa- 
tion is one of the four residuary legatees. 

Voted, To accept the legacy of five thousand dollars 
($5,000) bequeathed to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by the will of Edith Child, late of Brookline, Mass., 
deceased, and that Henry M. Williams, its treasurer, be 
and he is hereby authorized to receive the said five thou- 
sand dollars in the name of and on behalf of the corpora- 
tion; and to execute, acknowledge, and deliver under its 
seal, in its name and on its behalf, a full and sufficient 
receipt therefor and discharge thereof. 

Voted, To appropriate until further notice for the use 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry the in- 
come of the Horace and Edith K. Davis Fund. 


The president reminded the board of the 
vacancy still existing in its membership, 
owing to the election of Mr. Williams to 
the treasurership. An informal expression 
of opinion was taken, the results of which 
were referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Brown and Williams, to report to 
the next meeting of the board. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte then appeared before the board, and 
the former gave in detail an account of his 
recent observations of the Unitarian move- 
ment in Japan, and offered suggestions for 
the promotion of the interests of liberal re- 
ligion in that country. After a few supple- 
mentary remarks by Dr. Wendte the recom- 


- mendations and suggestions were referred 


to the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
consideration and report. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
it had voted to publish as a tract a pamphlet 
by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes entitled, “The 
Coming Church, its Worship and Service.” 

Upon report of the Education Committee 
it was 


Voted, To appropriate from the Education | Budget 
$xs0 in aid of the Unitarian society in Exeter for the six 
months beginning Nov. 1, 1912. 


The Committee on the Investment of the 
Martha R. Hunt Fund reported that it voted 
to purchase lots for church buildings in 
White Plains, N.Y., and Vancouver, B.C., 
and provided for certain additional expenses 
in the cost of the new parsonage at Richmond, 
Va. 

The treasurer presented the plan of Unity 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass., for acquiring new 
property, establishing a Social Centre, etc., 
thereon, and ultimately erecting a new church 
building. Rev. Earl C. Davis, minister of 
the church, explained the scheme to the 
board. A form of co-operation between 
the Association and Unity Church for the 
accomplishment of this plan was adopted on 
the part of the Association, and the President 
was requested to visit Pittsfield at an early 
date to confer with the members of the church 
and to present the proposed agreement for 
their consideration and confirmation if they 
shall so decide. 

The secretary reported that the directors 
of the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada had elected Dr. L. W. Mason of 
Pittsburg to be secretary of the conference, 
and it was thereupon 


Voted, To approve and confirm the election of Rev. 
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L. W. Mason, D.D., to be field secretary in the Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada. 
The meeting adjourned at 5.05 P.M. 
Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 
How To Do It. 


During the last few years many ministers 
and teachers have asked me for suggestions 
respecting what can best be done, in pulpit 
and Sunday-school, to present the subject 
of Temperance in the most effective manner. 

The first thing, I would say, is to become 
thoroughly convinced of the supreme impor- 
tance of the subject,—what so many of our 
people lack! For, unfortunately, this is a 
matter which is too commonly ignored by 
good people who are deeply interested in 
the welfare of mankind. Strange as it may 
seem, even prominent social workers, as a 
rule, give no adequate attention to this 
serious problem. 

In the next place, it is necessary to put 
one’s self in the way of learning what is going 
on in this important field. Many revolu- 
tionary discoveries have been recently made 
in science, in insurance, in industry, in ath- 
letics, in medicine, and in many other direc- 
tions, respecting the effects of alcohol. 
Every person interested in human welfare 
ought, as a matter of general intelligence, 
to be better informed respecting these new 
features of this problem than many culti- 
vated people are. There are at present many 
first-class books and periodicals which give 
this important information. 

While it is not expedient for a minister 
to harp continually on Temperance, yet 
there are several ways by which he may 
instruct his people and do a good deal to 
create an intelligent public opinion in the 
community where he lives. 

(1) In his contact with the young, if he 
uses skilfully the opportunities which arise, 
he may (as my own experience teaches me) 
give many most useful lessons respecting 
the necessity of abstinence from the use of 
all liquors. By giving, in informal con- 
versation, the important facts respecting 
the bearing of alcohol upon health and effi- 
ciency, without attempting to preach, he may 
make the very deepest impression. 

(2) He may, now and then, make in his 
preaching brief allusion incidentally to this 
subject so as to produce a more vivid impres- 
sion and do more good than could be accom- 
plished by an elaborate address. 

(3) It seems to me that at least once a 
year the preacher ought to give a sermon, 
which, in a clear but calm manner, free from 
cant and the partisan spirit, should present 
in a large and vivid way the important facts 
in behalf of Temperance. People ought to 
be made to see and feel that ‘‘drinking”’ is 
some thing vastly more than a mere incident 
of social custom or personal gratification. 
This is a vital and urgent problem which 
concerns the home and school, church and 
state, commerce and industry. 

But the most important work must be 
done in the Sunday-school. Certainly one 
whole Sunday should be given to this topic 
every year. The programmes should be 
given as much freshness, directness, and 
variety as possible from year to year. All 
our service books contain admirable services 
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on Temperance. But in addition, taking 
the place of the regular lesson for the day, 
there ought to be an address by some com- 
petent person (doctors could greatly help 
here), or readings by the older members of 
the school, of appropriate temperance selec- 
tions, or both. The Church of England 
Temperance Society (London) publishes 
temperance readers full of such selections. 
A copy might well be in every Sunday-school 
library: the cost is slight. 

The aim of these exercises ought to be very 
direct and practical,—not mere emotional 
stories and never intemperate attacks upon 
the habit of drinking or the liquor trade, 
but the forcible teachings of important facts. 
The facts themselves—and they. relate to 
every department of life—are abundant, 
startling, and convincing. The blackboard 
may be effectively used to prevent statistics 
and diagrams. Leaflets containing short 
statements of certain vital facts (they can 
be obtained at small expense) may be dis- 
tributed to all members of the school, to be 
taken home as valuable missionary docu- 
ments, 

Does some one here ask, Where can ma- 
terial to help in giving such a temperance 
programme be found? By following the 
articles printed in the Temperance Depart- 
ment of the Cyristian Register, during the 
year, some material for such a service may 
be obtained. The free tracts of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society are at the service 
of our churches and Sunday-schools. Those 
by Drs. Dole, Wilbur, and Gannett are of 
special value. There are two that would 
interest young readers: “Mary Elizabeth” 
(by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps) and “The 
Man Who never Cried.” The special temper- 
ance number of the Youth’s Companion 
(usually issued in March) contains much 
valuable material, possibly some parts too 
radical for some of our people, but any 
teacher or superintendent would find it 
very suggestive. The editor is Fannie B. 
Chase, Takoma Park Station, Washington, 
D.C. If one wishes, at small expense, to 
keep posted on the latest developments 
in the field of temperance, he ought to sub- 
scribe for the Alliance News, 16 Deansgate, 
Manchester, England (a substantial weekly), 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health, 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-inyalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


XPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir directory, 

would like a position in or near Boston. Address 

M. J. M., care of Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANTED.—Position as organist, in or around Bos- 
ton. Young man with 4 years’ experience. H.E. 
Miller, 55 Beech Glen, Roxbury. 3 


LADY, having a pleasant ‘and comfortable home in 

acountry town, not far from Boston, would like [to 
meet a lady to share her home. Best of references. Ad- 
dress D., care of Christian Register 272 Congress Street. 
Boston, Mass, 
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and for the National Temperance Quarterly, 
Paternoster House, Paternoster Row (34), 
London, E.C.; price, four shillings a year. 
In the March number (1912) may be found 
the best list of valuable temperance books and 
pamphlets with which I am acquainted,— 
works not by cranks and fanatics, but by 
some of the most eminent scientists and pub- 
licists in the world. 

I wish in this connection to commend most 
heartily the work being done by Miss Cora 
Frances Stoddard, secretary of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation, 23 Hull Street, 
Boston. ‘The leaflets, diagrams, and pam- 
phlets issued by this organization are models 
of scientific accuracy, effective presenta- 
tion, and practical common sense, up to 
date and trustworthy in every respect. The 
little ‘‘Monthly,”’ issued especially to help 
teachers, is admirable. All interested in 
this subject would do well to open correspon- 
dence with Miss Stoddard. She welcomes 
the opportunity to help. 

If I might be allowed a suggestion (which 
I fear will receive no attention as it is doubt- 
ful if any of the directors of the Sunday 
School Society evet read this department), 
I would like to propose that once a year 
adequate space be given in the Beacon (a 
whole number would not be excessive in view 
of the magnitude of the subject) to a tem- 
perance lesson such as could be used in our 
Sunday-schools, the facts being given and 
illustrated, and selections being printed which 
would aid mightily in this great cause. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
REDLANDS, CAL, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
South Middlesex Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation was held at the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Billerica, on Sunday, 
October 6. The president, Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson, presided, and the devotional ser- 
vice was led by Rev. Granville Pierce of 
Carlisle. The roll-call of unions showed :— 

Billerica, 41; Cambridge, First Parish, 3; 
Carlisle, 19; Concord, 3; East Lexington,12; 
Newton, 6; Newton Centre, 5; Watertown, 
10; West Newton, 2; West Somerville, 12; 
and Winchester, 1. 

Mr. J. Harry Hooper of the Boston Feder- 
ation spoke of meetings planned by the 
Boston Federation. After discussion it was 
voted to send three delegates to each of the 
meetings. The following officers were 
elected: president, Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, 
Cambridge; vice-president, Mr. Harold 
Benjamin, Watertown; secretary, Miss 
Edwina H. Jewett, Waltham; treasurer, Mr. 
F. Stanley Howe, Cambridge. Directors: 
Billerica, Miss Anna Jaquith; Cambridge, 
First Parish, Mr. Wallace O. Fenn; Cam- 
bridge, Austin Street, Miss Esther Smith; 
Carlisle, Mr. Fred E. Robbins; Concord, 
Mr. George L. Prescott; East Lexington, 
Miss Pearl Wright; Newton, Mr. Horace 
Harrington; Newton Centre, Miss ‘Theo 
Bates; West Newton, Miss Caroline S. 
Burrage; Waltham, Miss Ruth MacCarthy; 
Watertown, Miss Ruth Locke; Waverley, 
Miss Ella W. Kendall; West Somerville, 
Miss Anna Ward; Winchester, Mr. Dwight 
Thompson. The new president was then 
introduced by Mr. Robinson and expressed 
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his desire to become personally acquainted 
with the federation members during the social 
hour. In the remaining fifteen minutes 
Mrs. Harold L. Pickett of Boisé, Ida., 
spoke from her personal experience of the 
value of Sunday-school work and of her de- 
sire that young people should take it up in 
addition to the union work. Incheon and 
a social hour followed. 

The evening session opened with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Mr. Rutledge. 
Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck spoke in an interest- 
ing and enlightening manner of the value 
of trained teachers in the Sunday-school 
and described the periods of child life and 
the necessity for sympathetic development 
of the mental faculties along religious lines. 
At the close of the address the president, 
Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, took the chair and 
expressed the thanks of the federation for 
the hospitality extended. The meeting closed 
with a song. Frep E. Ropsins, 

Secretary. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Autumn Meeting of the Sunday School 
Society at Greenfield. 


Perfect weather, beautiful autumn color- 
ing, and cordial hospitality from the people 
of All Souls’ Church made ideal conditions 
for the meeting of the Sunday School Society 
at Greenfield on October 8 and 9. ‘The open- 
ing session was the evening service of song 
and worship, conducted by the minister of 
the church, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell. The 
music by the chorus choir of the church made 
an important part of the impressive devo- 
tional service, which reached its climax in 
the hymns sung by the congregation under 
the leadership of the choir. The sermon 
was given by Rev. Florence Buck, one of 
the staff of the new Department of Religious 
Education. Miss Buck’s theme brought 
the subject of the entire meeting to the front 
with the suggestive title, “Is it Well with 
the Child?”’ 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
with a well-attended devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Henry G. Smith of 
Northampton. ‘The morning programme be- 
gan promptly, and was fully carried out in 
the time assigned for it, all the speakers in 
their use of time showing courtesy to each 
other, to the audience, and to those who 
provided entertainment at luncheon. 

The first address was by Rev. William 
Sullivan of Schenectady, N.Y., on ‘The 
New Training for the New Church.” ‘The 
speaker pointed out that the new church 
did not mean new in the sense of an abrupt 
creation, nor new from having driven the 
knife across all its antecedents, nor in the 
absence of all the restraints which the past 
acknowledged. The new church is one 
which has taken into itself the new move- 
ments and the new sciences of to-day. Yet 
these may not always be adequately observed. 
It is a mistake not to decide between those 
in which the human will has play and those 
which are the result of mechanized force. 
We may teach religion in the mechanical 
manner and forget to see the great heart 
of humanity hungering and thirsting for 
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God. Sacred history, said the speaker, is 
not a chronicle. It was not written: it was — 
prayed. 

So the new training should give to children 
(1) the heroism of the past, as an incentive 
to character and action. We cannot take 
again the form of Puritanism: can we not 
take its spirit, the spirit of sacrifice and hero- 
ism? Men have died for conviction, and 
the same heroic quality, the power of self- 
sacrifice, is still the nerve of individual char- 
acter. (2) We should give to children an 
understanding of honesty in speech, a verbal 
veracity, even though it may lead them to 
lonely independency, to solitary sincerity. 
(3) We should. so teach the children of the 
new church as to cultivate in them a sym- 
pathy that is social, humanitarian. 

“Teach religious history,” said Mr. Sulli- 
van, ‘‘but teach it with the heart in. For 
the great lesson of the past is that the past 
has prayed and so has provided heroes.” 

The second address of the morning was by 
Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., lecturer 
for the Department of Religious Education. 
Mr. Starbuck spoke of the religion of young 
manhood and womanhood. ‘The central 
fact of this period during the teens is the 
birth of a new sense of a new self which 
marks the rebirth of the personality. It is 
a reorganization on higher levels of con- 
sciousness. It is the time of birth of a 
thoughtful, responsible, sympathetic, appre- 
ciative life of manhood and womanhood. 
This central fact should determine the essen- 
tial theme of religious education,—the calling 
of life to a sense of its own possibilities and 
of the deeps that are welling up within it. 
Our work will be successful in so far as it 
calls this newly developing life to a feeling 
of its relationship to and union with the life 
of persons, institutions, science, art, and liter- 
ature about it, and also with those deeper 
currents of life that are beyond description 
and are called by the name of God. 

The one shadow on the meeting was the 


absence of Rey. William I. Lawrance, pres- | 


ident of the society and secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, who was 
kept away by illness. The round-table 
conference which was to have been his share 
of the morning programme was conducted 
by Miss Buck. 

The luncheon, served by the ladies of the 
church, was greatly enjoyed, and closed the 
programme with a happy social hour. There 
were ninety delegates present, in addition to 
the attendance from the local church. 


@ g e e 

The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 

o osten. i 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday eeehol are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 93% 

Total expense increased 

Regular income and gifts increased only 1% 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this Phenomenal increase in work. 


» Present, HENRY M. 


WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, uOST ER BUSH MD, 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELI LIT, 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCU 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beaty 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, M sae 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. ‘Fox 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
- abeth L. Tuttle. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St. 
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Announcements. 


At the First Church, Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Sunday, October 27, at eleven o’clock, 
Rev. Dr. Booker Washington will preach. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Mon- 
day, Oct. 28, 1912, at 10.30 a.m. Addresses 
will be made by Rev. Charles F. Rice, D.D., 
and Rev. Edward Tallmadge Root, on the 
work of “The Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches.”” After luncheon Rev. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, D.D., will give an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Unitarianism in Great Britain.” 
All ministers are cordially invited. 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference will be held Thursday, October 
31, with the First Congregational Parish in 
Milton, 10 A.M. to 4 p.m. The speakers of 
the morning will be Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
on ‘The New Edition of our Hymn Book’’; 
Hon. Charles L. Carr, on ‘The Relation of 
the Church and Parish’; Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness on ‘‘Congregationalism: What it 
Ought to Mean.’’ Devotional service will 
be conducted by Rev. Albert J. Coleman of 


‘Randolph. After the business of the after- 


noon session Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield 
will present a paper on “Liberty and Rever- 
ence,”’ to be followed by discussion in which 
Rev. Howard N. Brown and Mfs. Frank L,. 
Young of Dorchester have been invited to 
lead. Take Brockton electric cars, leaving 
Mattapan Square at 9.20, 9.50, and every 
half-hour thereafter; or East Milton and 
Transfer Station electric cars, leaving Mil- 
ton Lower Mills at 9.33, 9.48, and every 
fifteen minutes. Get off at Milton Public 
Library. In accordance with the new cus- 
tom adopted by the conference, the enter- 
taining parish furnishes a simple luncheon 
for twenty-five cents. The minister of each 
church is requested to notify Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, Milton, in advance of the probable 
number that will attend. 


Meetings. 


Rocky MounraIn CONFERENCE.—In per- 
fect autumn weather the Rocky Mountain 
Conference held its fourteenth annual ses- 
sion in Unity Church, Denver. The other 
churches represented were All Souls’ of 
Colorado Springs, the First Unitarian of 
Greeley, and Unity Church of Fort Collins. 
The conference began on Tuesday evening, 
the 15th, with a dinner, enjoyed by about 
a hundred people. Rev. T. S. Robjent of 
Colorado Springs delivered a stirring address 
upon ‘What We Stand For and Why the 
World Needs Us.” ‘‘We stand for courage, 
since our interpretation of religion is not pop- 
ular. Westand for truth as our sole authority, 
as no other church does. We stand for the 
dignity of human nature.” The speaker here 
interpolated a description of the night school 
conducted in Colorado Springs by his church 
for the good of shop girls and poor boys 
employed during the day. Finally, religion 
means character, Rev. John C. Mitchell 
of Greeley and Fort Collins followed, speaking 
on the sin of preaching politics, which he said 
had injured half the churches in this con- 
ference and ruined some of them. The 
Wednesday morning session began with 
reports from the churches. Mr. Robjent 


‘reported that his church in the Springs is 
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healthy and happy. ‘Twenty-seven families 
have been added to the number, and the 


attendance is good. A successful series of | 


evening lectures calls speakers from Denver 
and elsewhere. A new organ has been put 
in place. “Their weakness,” Mr. Robjent 


said, “is the lack of a good Sunday-school. | 


In Salt Lake City Mr. Burrill is trying to 
gather together the scattered congregation. 
Greeley, Mr. Mitchell said, is handicapped 
by a lack of a church building. ‘The con- 
gregation meets in the dwelling-house which 
was taken as part payment for the old 
church property, but the room is small. A 


Young People’s Building Club has been} 


formed, and all are looking forward to having 


a suitable new church in the not distant | 
Fort Collins, as reported by the) 


future. 
president of the conference, and by Mr. 
Mitchell, is working hard and doing as well 
as could be expected. They have been 
unfortunate in the matter of removals. For 
some time the town has been kept in ferment 
by a revival, and a rational faith is not what 
the people are looking for. Mrs. Spurr gave 
an eloquent address upon the value of friend- 
liness in building up a church. ‘When 
enthusiasm cools, do what the engineer does 
when his engine cools. Fireup! The needed 
warmth is friendship. Get the people to- 
gether. Go and see the grouchy ones and 
find out what is the matter. Express your 
sympathy. Fire up.” 

Prof. Fred Dick reported for Unity Church, 
Denver. 
church are not wholly different from those of 
any other church. It stands for the highest 
ideals. Dr. Utter has a devoted band of 
people, yet it makes no great growth. ‘This 


community is made a great deal better by | 


Unity Church. The women are back of it 
and at the end of the year make up the defi- 
cit. It has an interesting Sunday-school. 
The following officers were elected: president, 
Rev. T. S. Robjent of Colorado Springs; vice- 
president, Dr. George H. Glover of Fort 
Collins; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Delay of 
Fort Collins; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
F. M. Keezer, Denver. Directors: Mr. J. B. 
Wheeler of Colorado Springs, Prof. Fred Dick 
of Denver, President Charles A. Lory of Fort 
Collins, Mr. D. B. Sanborn of Greeley, Mrs. 
Nevada Spurr of Fort Collins, Judge J. H. 
Voorhees, Pueblo. The ministers who were 
made directors ex officio were T. S. Robjent, 
David Utter, and John C. Mitchell. 


Churches. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Society: From a letter recently received 
comes the following clipping: ‘‘Our parish 
has been living lately, for the speakers at the 
New England Alliance and at the New 
Hampshire State Conference were fine 
enough to set one’s brain and heart a-tingle. 
Then, as if we hadn’t been fired up enough, 
real fire destroyed our nice parlor, dressing- 
rooms, etc., the very night after these meet- 
ings closed, But what throbs through the 
consciousness of our society most is the loss 
of Mr. Snow.” 


Meprigip, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Albert H. Spence: An “Old Home 
Sunday Service’? was held in the church, 
Sunday, October 20. ‘The pastor gave a 
very interesting and appropriate sermon 
“The Value of Inheritance.’ Special 
music was provided;. the church was full, 


The work and problems of this | 


| glory of harvest time. 
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and the service was followed by a social hour; 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by many old 
residents and friends. 


Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: On 
October 13 Miss Barnard preached on the 
lessons of the autumnal beauty of the hills, 
taking for her text Exodus iii. 2,—God 
in the bush, and the angel of the Lord ap- 
pearing unto Moses in a flame of fire from 
the midst of the bush. One passage was: 
“During the past fortnight the bushes have 
been flames of fire, the trees have been sym- 
phonies of browns and yellows and greens 
and reds. Ferns have put on their pale 
yellow dresses, hills and valleys decked in a 
loveliness too great for words, and all the 
world around us has been celebrating the 
Hf such a sight greeted 
Moses, can we wonder that he thought the 
angel of the Lord was appearing to him, and 
that the place was holy? 


Personals. 


Persons interested in the educational and 
religious work which is being conducted 
under the auspices of the National Alliance 
in Eastern North Carolina will be glad to 


| know that Rev. William S. Key of Shelter 
| Neck is coming north in November and will 


be prepared to accept appointments to ad- 


|dress churches, Alliances, and men’s clubs 


on the work which he has been doing. Mr. 
Key’s story is a most interesting one. He 
is a man full of vigor and vitality who has 


| been doing a work of great value to the com- 


munity in which he lives, among people to 
whom he is not only a pastor, but also friend 
and counsellor on problems of health, farming, 
road-building, and the countless other things 
which go to the upbuilding of community 
life. Mr. Key is expected here soon after 
the 15th of November and will be in this 
vicinity for several weeks. Churches and 
Alliances desiring to avail themselves of 
this exceptional opportunity are asked to 
communicate with Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Tuckerman School. 


A normal course of instruction for either 
day or Sunday school teachers must include 
in its plan not only subjects to be taught 
and methods of teaching, but also study 
of the human mind. The requirements are 
well met in the Saturday morning lectures 
given in Channing Hall by the Department 
of Religious Education and the Tuckerman 
School. Dr. Starbuck’s scholarly lectures 
on “The Child Mind and Child Religion”’ 
are of special value to every teacher and 
parent. ‘The Bible readings given by Rev. 
Florence Buck in the absence of Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance have been taken from the book 
of Acts and have held the attention closely 
through the hour. The conferences bring 
together teachers and school officers who give 
and receive help in solving many Sunday- 
school questions common to all schools. 
These lectures begin at half-past nine, and 
an hour is given to each, with a short recess 
between the periods. ‘There is no cost, and 
much to be gained from attending, and it 
is hoped that the good-sized audiences may 
continue to attest to the earnestness and 
interest of our workers in Unitarian schools. 
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Pleasantries., 


“Money am offen like some days,” says 
Brother Watkins,—‘‘dew in de maunin’ 
and mist at night.””—Philadelphia Record. 


A teacher asked a class of children what a 
skelet.n was. One little boy who put up his 
hand replied, ‘‘It’s bones with people rubbed 
off.” 


Bishop Stubbs was witty, even when he 
grumbled. He was not willing to be moved 
from Chester to Oxford; and he said, as he 
left the chapter house, ‘““I am like Homer: 
I suffer from translations.”’ 


“And so you are an ex-slave,’’ said the 
traveller in the South. ‘‘And, when the war 
was ended, you got your freedom.’’ ‘No, 
suh,”’ responded Uncle Erastus, ‘‘Ah didn’t 
get no freedom. Ah was married.’’—New 
York Sun. 


Arithmetic may have an important rela- 
tion to ethics, but ethics cannot always be 
reduced to arithmetic. The teacher said to 
the boy, as reported in Life, ‘‘How many 
commandments are there?’’ ‘‘There are 
ten.”” ‘‘What would happen if you broke 
one?” ‘There would be nine.” 


“Why is it that so few people seem anxious 
to talk to Mr. Carpington? He seems very 
well informed.”’ ‘‘ That’s just the difficulty,” 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 

Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SrerHenson, Mér., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 


answered Miss Dimpleton. ‘‘He’s one of 
those dreadful men who know enough to 
correct your mistakes when you quote the 
classics, and who don’t know enough not to 
do it.’—Washington Star. 


A hotel in Switzerland bore on one of its 
walls the time-honored inscription, ‘‘Hos- 
pes, salve!” (‘Welcome, stranger!’’) After 
rebuilding, the above legend had to be re- 
stored; but the painter, who must have had 
some experience as a traveller, made a very 
slight alteration in one of the words, and 
the inscription now reads, ‘‘ Hospes, solve!” 
(‘‘Pay, stranger!’’)—The American. 


Here is a true incident of politics in New 
Hampshire: Scene: Suburban electric car 
crowded with delegates going to the capital 
to attend a State convention. Enter lady 
to whom a man gives up his seat. Enter an- 
other lady to whom a second man surrenders 
his place. Voice from the corner: ‘‘Well, 
I suppose I’ll have to be a-gettin’ up soon; 
but, seein’ I ain’t running for office, I guess I’ll 
set a while longer.” 


The story is told of the late Jules Mas- 
senet, that a young musician brought him 
the score of an opera and said: ‘‘You know 
that Moliére, when he had finished a play, 
read it to an old woman, being convinced 
that what she liked would please the public 
also. Similarly, I wish to play my score to 
you: what you approve will entertain others.” 
“Vou are very kind,” replied Massenet, 
“but as long as you are not Moliére you will 
permit me not to be your old woman.” 


“Some of your readers will remember 
the old invention of the first words of the 
Boston and Cambridge ministers when they 
entered heaven. I can recall only four of 
these ejaculations. Dr. Ware, Sr., is said to 
have looked round, and said, with surprise, 
‘What! has no one else of the college faculty 
atrived?’ Dr. Pierce took out his silver 
watch, and said, ‘Hight minutes and a half 
from earth, precisely.’ Dear Dr. Gannett 
looked over the rail into a hotter place, and 
said, ‘Can nothing be done for those poor 
people?’ And Dr. X., looking round with a 
dissatisfied air, said, ‘What! BP. D. here? 
It is rather,a promiscuous*company.’”’ 


Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN,N.Y. 
Rey. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


115 DBVONSHIRE 8ST. 


investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


272 Congress Street, Boston 
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Educational, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Lo- 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 

catalog, address Dr. G. L. Warr, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovta. us 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. 

ite Mountains, roo miles from Boston. 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras, For catalogue ad- 
dress Francis TREADWAY Crayton, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


cation high, dry 


Unusual attention 


- For 


In the foothills of the 
Pure water, 


Free tuition to ten students. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
a or2. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. 
Charles River opposits Soldiers’ Field, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. 
Gear e H. Browne, A.M. 
Ov. 


New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 


illard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It hasover 
twenty combinations anc more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald 
on the organ. 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass | ScHoot, GrorcEe F. JEwerr, Newton, Mass. 


T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 


We shall be 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons, Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and picturea on request. 


